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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXVI. 


God hath not given us our reason for no purpose; but 
he hath given us our rational faculties that we should make 
use of them for his glory; yet always in subjection to his 
power and spirit. ROBERT BaRCLay. 


This is a passage from Robert Barclay’s work on Discipline. The 
subject of the right place of reason is discussed by Barclay in several 
places in his ‘“‘Apology,’’ but to the same general effect as in this quota- 
tion. ‘ We look upon reason,” he says in one place, ‘as fit to order 
and rule man in things natural.’ 


OUR FOOLISH WISDOM. 


OFTEN and often doth he hear, amid 
The many importunities wherewith we press 
Our wants on him, this prayer: ‘‘ O God, forbid 
That we should live beyond our usefulness ; ’’ 


Meaning the time when no more in the throng 
Of the world’s workers we may take our place ; 
When hand and brain and heart no more are strong, 
And when our feet are weary of the race ; 


When we must see the sowing of the seed, 

Must look on others as they toil and spin, 
Must see the earnest strife, the noble deed, 

For the world’s good, but take no part therein. 


Then, one day, through a lessou sadly sweet 
Our eyes are opened, and ’tis ours to see 

How true a guide may be the weariest feet ; 
How true a help the helpless hands may be. 


Watching some dear face radiant with the light 
From the great light within, at last we catch 

Glimpses of star-shine through the heavy night, 
And read life’s deeper meanings while we watch. 


The larger love, the growing faith that stirs 
Our hearts, the tenderer touch, all show 

What lasting helpfulness may still be hers 
Whose smallest want is ministered unto. 


So, till all longings of the soul are met 
By the hand’s service, till we deem life less 
Than meat or drink, we may not dare to set 
A bound or limit to life’s usefulness. 
—Carlotta Perry. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE STORY OF FRANCES SLOCUM. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Ma-con-a-qua,—for this has long been her name, and 
she remembers no other,—does not know how many years 
she has lived, but she begins to feel old and broken, and 
under the impression that she has not much longer to live 
she feels at last not unwilling that her white relatives 
should know where she is. In January, 1835, there comes 
to her house a white man named Ewing, who asks and 
obtains permission to remain over night. Col. Ewing 

long been a trader amongst the Indians and under- 
Stands their language. His attention is attracted by the 
complexion and hair of his hostess, who in every other 
Tespect seems like an Indian. In the absence of the other 
members of the family he questions her, and she reveals 
to him the secret she has so long guarded lest she might be 
discovered and removed from her friends. She tells him 
that her father’s name was Slocum, and describes his ap- 








pearance, stature, complexion, color of hair, and the 
broad-brimmed hat he wore. Says that when small she 
was carried away from her father’s house, which was near 
a fort by the Susquehanna river, and gives him an outline 
of her history. 

With the hope of bringing the matter to the attention 
of interested persons, Col. Ewing wrote a letter to the 
Postmaster at Lancaster, Pa., giving an account of his 
discovery, but that gentleman regarded the letter as a 
hoax and carelessly threw it aside. Two years later he 
died, and his wife in overhauling his papers came upon 
the letter and caused it to-be published in the Lancaster 
Intelligencer. In this way it came to the attention of 
one who knew the Slocums of Wilkesbarre and the story 
of the lost sister, and he immediately sent them a copy 
of the paper. It can readily be imagined that it pro- 
duced a profound sensation. There seemed to be no rea- 
son to doubt that the stolen little Frances, of whom there 
had not been the smallest tidings for nearly three score 
years, was found at last, and steps were speedily taken 
looking toward her restoration. Four brothers and one 
sister, all older than Frances, had died, but there re- 
mained three younger brothers, Joseph, Isaac, and Jona- 
than, and one sister, Mary Slocum Town, five years older. 
At the time of the abduction Mary took Joseph in her 
arms and ran away from the Indians with such celerity as 
to excite their laughter. At this time she was living in 
Ohio, as was also her brother Isaac, though not in the 
same vicinity. It must be remembered that sixty years 
ago from the Susquehanna river to central Indiana was a 
great journey. It was arranged by correspondence that 
Joseph should make the journey in his carriage, taking 
Mary in by the way ; and that Isaac should go by public 
conveyance and meet them at some place near the objec- 
tive point. 

In due course of time they met at Peru, a small village 
nine miles from the Reservation. Taking an interpreter 
with them they went to the house of the Indian queen. 
She had regained her health since her interview with Col. 
Ewing, and with it, to some extent, her unwillingness to 
risk a possible return to civilization. They found her cold 
and reserved, and apparently suspicious that some treach- 
ery might be lurking in the background ; and while her 
sister wept and her bfothers walked the floor with emo- 
tions too deep for utterance, she seemed stoical and in- 
different. She told her story, however, through the in- 
terpreter, and the identification was complete down to 
the minutest particular. The one certain test they had 
always borne in mind was an injured finger on her left 
hand. When achild at play the end of the finger had 
been mashed by a hammer in the hands of one of her 
brothers, by which the nail was permanently lost and the 
finger otherwise disfigured. There was the deformed 
finger and she was able to answer very promptly as to the 
cause of it. Except when answering questions she went 
about her affairs with an unconcerned manner, paying 
but little attention to her visitors, and the rest of the 
household followed her example. Only once did she 
show any emotion. She was asked if she would know 
her name if she were to hear it. She said: ‘‘It is a 
long time, I do not know.’’ They then asked if it was 
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Frances and her face lighted up with a smile as she an- 
swered in the affirmative, and repeated it as nearly as she 
was able. She was well dressed, in Indian fashion ; had 
several pairs of rings in her ears ; was of short statue ; 
hair somewhat gray ; eyes bright for her age; teeth re- 
markably good ; face much wrinkled and weather-beaten, 
but fairer than might have been expected. 

Before leaving, the company arranged to have their In- 
dian relatives make them a return visit in Peru. In this 
interview Frances was much less reserved, the then chief 
of the tribe having assured her that she need have no 
fears. They obtained more particulars of her life and 
experience, and expressed to her a strong desire that she 
should go with them, offering to share their property with 
her, and have her remain permanently, or return after a 
time to her present home, as she might prefer. But she 
would not consent to go; said she was an old tree and 
could not move about; she was happy; her daughters 
and grandchildren were there ; the graves of her sons and 
her husband were there, and she wished to lie beside 
them where the Great Spirit would know where to find 
her. Her daughters confirmed her decision. ‘‘ The 
deer cannot live out of the forest,’’ one said ; ‘‘ the fish 
dies quickly out of water,’’ said the other. Brouriette 
said: ‘‘ Her sons are dead and I stand in their place to 
her. I will maintain her well as long as she lives.’’ It 
was, indeed, plain that she soon wearied of even this 
temporary contact with civilization and longed to: get 
back to her retired home. 

The Slocums left her with mingled emotions of pleas- 
ure and pain. They had, indeed, found their long-lost 
sister, but she was to all intents and purposes of another 
and inferior race. In appearance (save complexion and 
hair), in language, in habits, in modes of thought, ex- 
pression, feeling, and action she was an Indian. 

In 1839, Joseph Slocum made a second visit to his 
sister, taking with him his daughters Hannah and Harriet, 
the former a woman of middle life, the latter a girl of 
twenty. It was a weary journey of twenty days, but the 
visit was much more satisfactory than the previous one. 
Frances had word of their coming and received them 
with great cordiality and decided manifestations of pleas- 
ure, as did also the other members of the family. The 
daughters showed great interest in their white cousins, 
and all seemed more than willing to impart any informa- 
tion concerning themselves that would be of interest, 
either in regard to their history or their present condi- 
tion. In return they seemed anxious to learn everything 
possible about their relatives and the ways and customs of 
white people. 

The visitors remained one day, and then it was 
arranged that Frances and her eldest daughter and her 
husband should go with them to Pennsylvania. The trip 
was made on horseback, Frances seeing to it that her 
neices were suitably equipped, while she herself rode a 
man’s saddle, Indian fashion. By this time all reserve 
had vanished, and it would be difficult to say which party 
was the more interested in the other. The intercourse 
was as free and familiar as was possible where conversa- 
tion had to be carried on mainly through an interpreter. 
Frances urged her brother to come and live with her, say- 
ing she would give him half her land, which would have 
been a gift of no mean proportions; and the daughter 
took a great fancy to her cousin Harriet, and asked if 
she would not stay and take the place of her own daugh- 
ter, who had been cruelly poisoned, as before stated. 
After a day or two the parties took leave of each other 
and never met again. 

A few years later the Miami Indians were moved west 
of the Mississippi river by the government, and their title 
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to the Reservation in Indiana extinguished. When this 
was done Joseph Slocum brought his sister’s case to the 
attention of members of Congress, some of whom became 
greatly interested in her behalf. John Quincy Adams 
made a most stirring and eloquent speech on the occasion, 
The result was that one mile square of the Reservation 
was set apart for Frances Slocum and her heirs forever, 
She was thus amply provided for; but after the tribe had 
removed and she was encompassed by whites, who showed 
her no respect, she became suspicious and unhappy, and 
sent to her brother Joseph to come and protect her from 
the wiles of surrounding civilization. He could not go, 
but George R. Slocum, the youngest son of her brother 
Isaac, settled there and took charge of her affairs. But 
she could not in her old age readily adapt herself to con- 
ditions so greatly different from those she had been ac- 
customed to, and when sickness befel her she refused all 
medicine, saying she did not wish to live any longer. 
She died March 9, 1847; and her eldest daughter sur- 
vived her but four days. Her youngest daughter, who 
was known in later years as Jane Bandy, died in June, 
1877, aged sixty-two. Some of her descendants were 
living at Reserve, Indiana, a few years since, by the 
name of Godfrey and Tawetaw. 

Joseph Slocum was a prominent man in Wilkesbarre. 
He was a farmer and blacksmith, but nevertheless held 
the office of county judge for several years. A town- 
ship and a post-office in Luzerne county were named in 
his honor. His wife was Sarah Fell, of Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. He died Ninth month 27, 1855. 

Chicago. GEorGE D. BROOMELL. 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

The following report is taken from the English Friends’ newspapers, 
—this instalment from British Friend. 

On Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 28. Prayer was 
offered at the commencement of the sitting by Joseph 
Bevan Braithwaite and Jonathan B. Hodgkin. 

The Clerk explained that it would be the business of 
the meeting that afternoon to entertain the two minutes 
that had come up from the Quarterly Meetings of Cumber- 
land and of Lancashire and Cheshire, on the subject of 
the American Correspondence. After the reading of 
these, he would ask the representatives of those quarterly 
meetings briefly to speak. 

The minute from Cumberland Quarterly Meeting 
briefly expressed the opinion of that meeting that the 
present position of the American correspondence was very 
unsatisfactory, and recommended the consideration of the 
whole subject to the Yearly Meeting. The minute from 
Lancashire, a much longer document, stated that the 
quarterly meeting had been led to review the practice by 
the Yearly Meeting of sending separate episties to each of 
the American yearly meetings with which we correspond. 
The multiplication of yearly meetings on the American 
continent had made the preparation of replies to these 4 
serious burden upon the meeting. The selection of cer- 
tain yearly meetings for such correspondence was invidi- 
ous and liable to error ; changes had taken place in the 
constitution of the American meetings which rendered 
such selection, however suitable at first, now no longéet 
satisfactory. It was recommended that the Yearly Meet- 
ing should each year prepare a single epistle of brotherly 
greeting to all the American Yearly Meetings which beat 
our name and might be willing to receive it. 

The Clerk said that an addendum to the minute from 
Cumberland, named Richard B. Brockbank and John Hall 
Watson to speak in explanation thereof. + 

Richard B. Brockbank said that his remarks would — 
apply, as the consideration of his quarterly meeting ap- | 











plied, to things which had taken place within the last fifty 
years. On previous occasions in the Yearly Meeting, the 
great division which took place in America previous to 
that date had been brought into the discussion unneces- 
sarily, and with the result of casting a slur on some of 
them. Dissatisfaction with the present practice had fre- 
quently been expressed in the Yearly Meeting, and a few 
years ago it was determined to write merely a short para- 


graph of salutation, accompanying the General Epistle.~ 


But Friends found that they could not adequately express 
themselves within such limits; and it was continually 
urged that they should use their influence to prevent 
these yearly meetings drifting further away from us. 
London Yearly Meeting was sometimes described as the 
parent of the American Yearly Meetings ; but when one 
of the children was divided into two, they continued to 
correspond with one of those children, but not with the 
other. Two years ago Iowa Yearly Meeting wrote, hon- 
estly telling us that they had found the old principles of 
the Society no longer satisfactory. Great difficulty was 
found in getting Friends to sit on the committee of re- 
ply. Finally a committee was formed, instructed to 
answer the Iowa Epistle. They produced an excellent 
reply, treating the Epistle we had received with faithful- 
ness, but with Christian tenderness and love ; but the large 
committee, when the draft was submitted to it, feared it 
would be dictating to Iowa Yearly Meeting, and referred 
it back to the committee. Consequently a reply was sent 
to Iowa which was not honest; and the Western yearly 
meetings were encouraged in the belief that they had 
tound out a better way, and that we were prepared to 
give up our old one and follow them. He believed the 
time had come when a consideration of the whole matter 
of the American correspondence should be taken up. 
Their quarterly meeting did not presume to point out any 
course to the Yearly Meeting. 
John Hall Watson briefly endorsed the observations 
of Richard B. Brockbank. 
William Edward Turner said a few representatives of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting had asked 
him if he would open tne question on their behalf. They 
would all feel that no quarterly meeting could initiate so 
important a discussion in the Yearly Meeting without a 
very earnest desire and prayer that the will of the Lord 
might be done, and that, as they deliberated upon the 
suggestions made to them, they mignt have present with 
them the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. This subject 
had claimed the attention of the quarterly meeting on 
more than one occasion. The first proposal of the quar- 
terly meeting referred to the continuation of their past 
practice of sending a separate Epistle to each of the 
twelve yearly meetings with which we how correspond. 
The yearly meeting had often felt this to be a considera- 
ble burden, involving no small amount of time, in the 
appointment of twelve committees to prepare separate re- 
plies. Therefore they thought it would be well to en- 
courage our American Friends to look for but one Epis- 
tle addressed to all Friends on that continent, and not 
only to the Friends with whom we had been in the habit 
hitherto of corresponding. He need scarcely remind 
Friends that there were several bodies there going under 
the name of the Society of Friends—holding yearly meet- 
ings under that name. So far as he had any knowledge 
they had a common bond of affinity with the Society in 
this country quite as strong, quite as close, quite as sound 
—he did not much like the word—but quite as closely 
bound to us in all that distinguishes the Society of 
Friends, with whom we did not maintain any correspon- 
dence or manifest any sympathy, and towards whom we 
did not display any brotherly interest. He believed that 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting felt that Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting had a place of service with these ; 
that we might be helpful in the way of introducing greater 
unity amongst those who went under our name in Amer- 
ica. He did not want to go into the reasons why these 
meetings had separated from the yearly meetings with 
which we do correspond, but he knew there was a com- 
mon basis between us in the bond of our common relig- 
ious belief. There exists on the American Continent 
another body bearing our name, having six or seven 
yearly meetings, with whom we had had no communica- 
tion from the time at which they separated or were sepa- 
rated from the body of Friends in Philadelphia ; although 
he would not for one moment say that his views were their 
views, or that he could accept the position they might 
take in reference to some most important aspects of 
Christian truth, he believed that there were in that body, 
sometimes called the ‘‘ other branch,’’ not a few persons 
whose minds were tending in the direction in which we 
should like to see them go, whose sympathies were draw- 
ing more closely towards that which we as a yearly meet- 
ing had always held to be so dear and so precious, and 
upon which he believed we were standing to-day,—the 
foundation of apostles and prophets, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps the time had not yet come for us to 
move in this direction, but his own personal desire would 
be that we should send to them, wherever they were pre- 
pared to receive it, whatever helpful influence we could 
bring to bear. He would have us speak, not as though 
we were the only conservators of God’s truth, but as will- 
ing to offer them any help towards it. Had not the time 
come now to lay aside the official invidiousness, which 
did exist, although he believed it had never been meant, 
in our exclusive correspondence with one section of 
Friends? ‘True, there would be difficulties in the way of 
exchanging certificates or dealing with the visits of min- 
isters from differing ‘- orthodox’’ bodies. But he be- 
lieved that in the Meeting for Sufferings, or a large 
Morning Meeting of broadly selected representatives, a 
means might be found of bridging over these difficulties. 

Theodore Neild thought that Friends generally 
throughout the meeting would agree that it was desirable 
to alter our present practice ; that the meeting was bur- 
dened by the withdrawal from it of the large number of 
Friends appointed to draw up the present separate replies. 
There might be a loosening of the bond by any change; 
but many Friends in the yearly meeting felt that at 
present it was rather a responsibility, and that if the 
bond were loosened, it might also be widened, inasmuch as 
we should be able to speak to some others on the Ameri- 
can continent who would probably be prepared to listen 
with a good deal of deference to our advice. But he de- 
sired to suggest a course that would remove the greater 
part of the difficulties with regard to the change in the 
correspondence. Friends had felt considerable hesi- 
tancy as to how this would affect the reception of minis- 
ters from the yearly meetings in America. He thought 
this might be got over by the exercise, in a more regular 
and uniform manner, of the power which he believed at 
present existed, by which the Morning Meeting consid- 
ered the case of each Friend whom they heard from the 
other side of the Atlantic it was sought to set at liberty 
for religious service here. Then he came to the question 
of the reception of members’ certificates. Of course, 
Friends in America were not quite a homogeneous body ; 
neither were we sohere. There would probably not bea 
considerable number of Friends coming thence to reside 
with us in the future, and to take up their membership 
amongst us. Any that did come would probably be able 


to select that part of the Kingdom, and that meeting, 
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most congenial to their own views. It would then be 
possible for them to reside there until it became evident 
to them whether the meeting was what they wished, and 
to the meeting whether such a Friend was likely to be 
helpful to them. By such a process of elective affinity, 
it would be possible for such Friends to find their place 
amongst us, and to become members of this yearly 
meeting. 

Joseph B. Braithwaite did not know when he had ever 
risen under a deeper sense of unworthiness and inability 
in regard to what all must feel to be a subject of no small 
importance. He was glad to hear the views of Cumber- 
land Quarterly Meeting did not extend to those who sepa- 
rated in America, from 1825 to 1828, and that these 
would best be left entirely out of the question. This 
Yearly Meeting in 1829 issued a very solemn and feeling 
minute concerning the fundamental teachings of the So- 
ciety, to which he trusted every one in the meeting was 
prepared cordially to adhere ; and it was stated that under 
the circumstances the yearly meeting could not continue 
its connection with, or acknowledge as in profession with 
us, any body which did not receive these precious doc- 
trines, which we esteemed as an essential part of the 
Christian religion. As regarded the others, the case was 
different. Some might remember the lengthened delib- 
eration in the yearly meeting in 1855, when the separa- 
tion in Ohio took place, and the yearly meeting took it 
upon itself to communicate with only one of the two 
bodies. He thought there would be very great difficulty 
in unsettling any such deliberate conclusion as was then 
come to. He did not at present see his way to any change 
in regard to the bodies with whom we corresponded. The 
difficulties in the way of making any change, to his mind, 
preponderated greatly. But he was quite open to con- 
sider any amendment by which one epistle might be ad- 
dressed to our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, 
with such changes therein as might be necessary to the 
circumstances of any particular yearly meeting. That 
would relieve the yearly meeting of any difficulty Friends 
might feel as to the appointment of so many committees. 
But he should be sorry were any fundamental change, 
such as that which had been proposed, to take place. 

Francis Frith said Joseph B. Braithwate seemed to 
assume that the Friends with whom we continued to cor- 
respond should be defined ; that we should acknowledge 
one body and set aside another. That was the practice, 
which, as he understood it, we now proposed to alter. He 
said our present practice of recognizing one body and 
disallowing another, seemed to him a very serious one, 
and he hoped we should send an Epistle to all who bear 
our name. These epistles, when written, had not been 
very satisfactory, and sometimes, he agreed, not quite 
honest. Weshould be able to speak with much greater 
freedom in issuing one Epistle than by addressing sepa- 
rate ones to meetings to which, if we did so honestly, 
they might not be received with cordiality. 

Joseph Armfield said tradition was not sufficient to 
guide us at the present time. He could not therefore agree 
with J. B. Braithwaite as to the limitatiou of those with 
whom we should correspond. He had sought to shield us 
from considering the question of corresponding with the 
large and respectable body which withdrew from the 
years 1827 to 1828. But he did not think that we should 
be wise if we ignored them. Our Lord when on earth 
sought those most who were furthest from the ranks of the 
orthodox in the Jewish religion. Therefore, he thought, 
we could not leave out the body of people referred to, 
who, if not holding in unity with us all the principles of 
the religion of Christ, did embrace it to a very large 
degree, and had shown their faith by their works. He 





had himself sat on a committee, years ago, specially ap- 
pointed to see if they could not apply some corrective to 
an Epistle coming from a certain American yearly meet- 
ing; and the very portions of their reply which they 
deemed most essential were those that were eliminated, 
He thought the simple way now would be to appoint a 
committee, and not a small one, to draw up an Epistle to 
all who bore the name of Friends in America. 

Richard Littleboy hoped that nothing which passed 
in the meeting would tend in any way to alienate from us 
our dear Friends on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
reading the epistles sent from thence this year he thought 
we must have noticed running through the whole of them 
a current of loving interest in us. Isaac Sharp had told 
us that throughout the yearly meetings he was lovingly — 
received as a minister from the mother yearly meeting, © 
It was said that Friends in some of those yearly meetings 
had taken up a course that we could not agree with, and 
that therefore we could not continue to correspond. But 
the more a brother erred from our views the more should 
our hearts be drawn out in tender sympathy with him, 
and the more effort we should use to induce him to come 
to a better course. How painful had been the course of 
action taken with regard to our dear friend Joel Bean! 
Yet there were many things in these distant parts that we 
failed to understand. As year by year we endeavored to 
exercise our legitimate Christian influence on Friends in 
the country, we should increase our hold upon them. But 
we could not address in the same style or words our fel- 
low-believers in the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
also those who had no Christian fellowship with us. It 
would be hurtful to those who were really in communion 
with us; and it would be giving a very false impression 
of our views of their position to send to some of the 
seceders the same Epistle as we sent to the yearly meet- 
ings of Friends on the American continent. There was 
great diversity amongst those yearly meetings also, and 
what would be suitable for one would not be suitable for 
another. If the yearly meeting thought one epistle de- 
sirable, at least let such alterations be made therein as 
would make it suitable to the yearly meetings severally. 
When he looked round that large house and reflected that 
it would only require forty or fifty Friends to prepare the 
twelve or fourteen answers, he believed that there would 
still be willingness to prepare separate epistles. 

Thomas Hodgkin was inclined to the principle that 
we should address one epistle to all bearing the name of 
Friends, and he that would receive it let him receive it. 
He should even be inclined to address it to those who 
were called by the name of ‘‘ Hicksites.’’ He could not 
get away from the precedent of the woman of Samaria, 
who belonged to a schismatic sect who rejected almost the 
whole of what was held at Jerusalem, and, yet even to her 
Christ had a message. But in regard to such a change, 
many details must be considered—questions of certificates, 
of ministry, and of the removal of members, which 
would require most careful consideration. He could not 
think it possible that we could in this yearly meeting 
think out all these questions. One epistle to all the 
yearly meetings might greatly gain in frankness and sin- 
cerity, and they might be able to say some things that 
they would hardly say to an individual meeting. It 
would also save the necessity for their saying anything to 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, either to condone or to condemf 
its action, in regard to Joel Bean. For this present year 
he thought that one epistle must he sent to those meet 
ings only with which we had hitherto been in correspond: 
ence, except that it might be an occasion for tendering # — 
loving greeting to their dear, silent sister at Philadelphia 
Meanwhile we must get more information. Strong steps | 
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which had been taken by the yearly meeting in the past, 
especially with regard to the Ohio separation, were, he 
believed, chiefly due to prejudiced and insufficient 
information. 

Thomas Barrow thought there was no doubt about 
Friends wishing to correspond with all but those who had 
separated from us on vital questions from 1827 to 1828. 
The only way in which we could approach them must be in 
prayer. With reference to the question of one address or 
thirteen, we might send one address to the eastern yearly 
meetings and one to the western yearly meetings. The 
circumstances of the former were very much like our own. 

Charles Brady was very much afraid that the proposal 
just heard would be impracticable, as the yearly meetings 
in question were not so much unlike as was suggested. He 
thought it was agreed that our present practice was unde- 
sirable ; and so he thought there were only two courses 
open—one was that of isolation, as adopted by Philadel- 
phia ; and the other was the'one of sending a general 
epistle to all bearing our name, including several bodies 
much more in harmony with us than some western yearly 
meetings with which we now correspond. Matters of 
detail should, he suggested, be referred to the Meeting 
for Sufferings. But until some means were devised of 
distinguishing some with whom we did not now corre- 
spond from the ‘‘ Hicksites,’’ he thought we must confine 
ourselves to sending one general epistle to those with 
whom we now corresponded. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MID-WEEK MEETINGS. 


Durinc the last quarter of a century the Society of 
Friends has been awakening from its slothful condition, 
and experimenting in changes and new measures, with the 
view of stimulating the old or creating new life amongst its 
members. Conspicuous among these agencies is the First- 
day school, which has done a good work by producing an 
increased interest throughout the Society generally, add- 
ing some to our membership. Some new methods have 
been adopted,—as holding the meetings for business 
jointly (men and women), and at times most convenient. 
With these advanced movements there have opened fields 
for labor wherein all can find work suiting their various 
gifts and qualifications,—as in the broad subject of phil- 
anthropic labor many interests are contained, which are 
or should be numbered amongst our important testimonies. 
It must be admitted that from an increasing interest 
in these auxiliaries, the attendance at our First-day morn- 
ing meeting has been increased. If this be true, can we 
avoid two questions that should take hold of every mind ? 
First. Do we find any increase of spiritual life with 
the increase in attendance? This query may have been 
more forcibly presented through a remark lately made by 
@ young woman, a seeker after a spiritual house to dwell 
in during her earthly pilgrimage. She said: ‘‘ The So- 
ciety of Friends is the only religious body I could con- 
nect myself with, but they are so co/d.’’ Let us mark 
her words, then labor diligently to obtain an increase of 
life, when we will not appear ‘‘ so cold’’ and lifeless. 
Second. Are not our.mid-week meetings decreasing, 
as one after another is being laid down? And are not 
some Friends who advocate the above mentioned (and 
other helps), with desires that they will increase the in- 
terest in our First-day meetings, and the love for the So- 
ciety and its principles, at the same time consenting to 
the discontinuance of our mid-week meetings ? 
__In this fast business age it seems almost an impossi- 
bility for some of the members, men and women, to at- 
tend other than First-day: meetings, and there are em- 









ployés who have not the control of their business hours. 
Yet many are so situated that they are at liberty to choose 
their course in the business world, but becoming-engrossed 
therein, they look upon a few hours spent in public wor- 
ship on a working day as waste of time. 

If it be true that our spiritual natures need to be kept 
alive ; that the public worship of our Heavenly Father is 
a duty we owe to him and a need for our best interests 
in life, think ye not that the performance of that duty 
during our working hours would be more unselfish as to 
his creature, and more strengthening to our spirits, than 
when performed without some sacrifice to self-gratification ? 

Accepting in a spiritual sense that our meetings for 
Divine worship are ‘‘ so cold,’’ how shall the warmth be 
increased? If the lack of heat and light is felt in the 
large First-day meetings, there may be a need to gather 
the £indlings, the “ive coals into the little mid-week meet- 
ings, where the few may be favored to receive additional 
strength and warmth of spirit, which will be sensibly felt 
when assembled in the large, First-day meetings,—all 
brought to feel that they are one in spirit, being baptized 
into one body; and thereby made to sympathize one with 
another. So each member will be at times dipped into a 
feeling of near unity with the brethren, and may feel 
himself constrained by the influence of Divine love to 
offer up a petition on their behalf, either vocal or silent, 
which will be acceptable in the divine sight ; and being 
accompanied by the influence of his Holy Spirit cannot 
fail to do good. pr 

These little meetings are the pulses from which the 
strength of the Society flows. If they languish, the So- 
ciety or its usefulness cannot long survive. A modern 
writer states as follows: ‘‘ These meetings should be what 
has been called a glowiug centre of spiritual life,—a place 
whither we can retire from the bustle and worry of out- 
ward life and find the strength we need to live that life 
nobly and worthily, in which the true meaning and spir- 
itual purpose of life shall be revealed to us in colors deep 
and strong, and we shall gain an anchor to our souls, both 
sure and steadfast, entering into that which is within the 
veil! Our meetings will afford us the best opportunity 
of coming in contact with the Source of all spiritual life 
and energy, and obtaining supplies of that energy for the 
needs of our daily lives. 

‘«¢ They will be times to which we shall look forward as 
our highest and purest joy, and on which in after years 
we shall look back as having afforded scope, more than 
any other portion of our lives, for the development of the 
best that is in us.’’ Aes 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


‘‘T’vE confidence in the management, sir,’’ said a 
veteran railway president to a companion who was com- 
plaining of the weather,—‘‘ I’ve confidence in the man- 
agement, sir.’ And then he added, in expression of his 
feeling on this general subject, ‘‘ When I hear a minister 
of the gospel or any other man complaining of the 
weather, I think it shows that he lacks confidence in the 
management of this whole thing.’’ There was a sermon 
in that utterance that is worth repeating. He who con- 
trols the winds and the waves is to be trusted with the 
management of the weather. And a trustful spirit will 
prompt a believing heart to say of that management, at 
all times, ‘* He hath done all things well.’’—S. S. Zimes. 





Gop has so constituted man that the performance of 
the highest duties, when actuated by the highest princi- 
ples of his nature, secures to him the greatest amount of 
happiness possible to him in this world.—/ames Eddy. 
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ADDRESS AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


By Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers, Com- 
mencement, Sixth month 12, 1894. (The following extracts embrace 
the major portion of the address, which we find somewhat too long for 
full insertion. ) 


Graduates of 1894: 


. . We may broadly say that the underlying mo- 
tives which impel mankind to advance in its conquests of 
the realm of force and matter, the mainsprings of all dis- 
tinctively human as contrasted with bestial actions, are to 
be sought in this realm of metaphysics. It is therefore 
not in vain that intelligent persons attend to the emotions 
of their spiritual nature, are guided by them, and trust 
thereby to win the precious reward of more noble life, 
that all lovers of their race—prophets, poets, philosophers, 
philanthropists, call mankind in various tones to such 
cultus as each deems likely to aid his fellows in attaining 
to loftier spiritual existence. Neither is it surprising that 
the representatives of priestcraft in its various forms— 
that huge army which draws from the people taxes com- 
parable in amount and in stringency of collection to those 
taken by the civil governments—insist upon their claims 
to guide education, for, given the power to form the 
metaphysical convictions of youth, the power to guide 
the actions and control the revenues of maturity follows. 

Obviously, education must embrace instruction in 
both physics and metaphysics if it aims to produce com- 
plete human beings, capable of self guidance, of intelli- 
gent independence, and of exalted happiness. 

The Society of Friends, by whose members this Col- 
lege was founded and is maintained, has from its begin- 
ning endeavored to provide for this two-fold education. 
The metaphysical branch (never known, to be sure, by 
that name) was cared for by home instruction, by Bible 
reading, by meetings for worship, and to some sma!l ex- 
tent by tuition in schools ; the physical also by tuition in 
schools and by such object lessons, as training in some 
craft or industry or agriculture could afford. And though 
the education thus bestowed has not aimed until lately to 
be more than elementary, it has in that elementary way 
been so sound as to method and as to the knowledge im- 
parted, and so successful in its moral and mental training, 
that among the men and women thus educated are some 
who have attained eminence in nearly all departments of 
human effort, station, and virtue. 

But now the interesting question faces us—you as well 
as your elders—whether this Society of Friends has any 
special capacity or duty in regard tc a more advanced, 
more modern, more enlightened education than such as 
it formerly upheld. Is there anything in its constitution, 
its habits, its methods, to enable it or its members to do 
a useful work in the world by maintaining a superior 
standard of such education as will best fit those enjoying 
it to fulfil their various duties and to live happily? Is 
this College useful enough to justify the toils and sacri- 
fices which it has hitherto cost, and which it must hence- 
forth entail upon its supporters? . . 

Without disputing that a college ruled strictly by a 
sect must be narrow, and probably feeble, the devoted 
men and women who founded this college were not lim- 
ited by such views of expediency or duty. They believed 
that the Society of Friends had not finished its course nor 
fulfilled its mission, yet that it must surely and quickly 
perish unless nourished by the support of its young people, 
and that these could not be held together unless afforded 
liberal culture and training, within the Society, equivalent 
to that which they could obtain elsewhere. 

Therefore Swarthmore College was established, was 
kept free from church domination, and, through many 
trials, has been upheld, cherished, and improved. Yet, 
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as we older men and women, the survivors of the founders, 
drop off one after another, and all will soon depart, it 
must shortly devolve upon the younger members of the 
Society, and especially upon the alumni and alumnz of 
Swarthmore, to decide anew these important questions, 
particularly whether this college shall live or die. Pos- 
sibly a few suggestions from one of those survivors may 
aid some of you in forming opinions upon these subjects. 

As to education in physics: in the knowledge 
of the substances and forces composing the external 
world, of their complicated interactions, their infinite 
beauty, of the means for turning them to mankind’s uses. 
Friends perfectly comprehend that no matter how divine 
the spirit of man may be or become, his body is subject 
to all the laws of matter, and must be sheltered and nour- 
ished by all suitable arts. Our members are mostly de- 
rived from ancestors well endowed in that comprehensive 
faculty which, whether called common sense or mother- 
wit, plods on securely to its aim without essaying such 
flights, not always successful, as genius ventures. This 
common sense, seeing quite distinctly the advantage of 
clear, compact expression, of assimilating the best 
thoughts of mankind in divers languages, of appreciating 
beauty in its manifold forms, still hold fast to the domi- 
nant necessity in education of fitting students to do well 
their life work by aiding them to secure the sound mind 
in the sound body, and by providing them with superior 
equipment for honestly earning their subsistence. It does 
not pretend to scorn the comforts of assured means of 
livelihood, for it perceives not only that these are good in 
themselves, but also that such assurance affords a solid 
foundation for building up any fabric of intellectual or 
spiritual good ; it perceives that, while nothing can excel 
the various physical sciences for promoting intellectual 
growth, these sciences also lie at the root of sustaining 
our corporeal existence. 

Goethe says : 
Was treibt sich das Volk so, und schreit ? Es will sich ernachren, 


Kinder zeugen, und die naehren so gut es vermag. 
Weiter bringt es kein Mensch, stell’ er sich wie er auch will. 


Why does mankind so struggle and cry? It must nourish itself, 
Rear children, and nourish them also as well as it can. 
Further goes no one, place himself e’en as he will. 

In the inevitable struggle for physical subsistence, 
Friends have usually been successful, and, not stopping at 
that, they have numbered many acute observers and stu- 
dents of physical phenomena. We may conclude that, in 
both the scientific and the utilitarian aspects of phyeicts 
Friends are likely to prove competent educators. 

The attitude of serious reasonableness*in relation to 
religious, spiritual, or metaphysical matters cannot fail to 
promote healthy growth in the highest human faculties, 
nor can any body of persons or any institution of learn- 
ing inculcating such principles while properly cultivating 
the mental powers, be said to have no educational func- 
tion to perform in a world that continues so lamentably 
fettered by antiquated creeds and observances. Such 
body or institution offers indeed an immense advantage 
to ingenuous young persons, by simply promoting sanity 
in metaphysics, and by not encouraging any sort of hys- 
terics. 

Assuming, now, that Friends have on the whole 
clear, sensible views as to the proper kind of edu- 
cation for enabling young persons to obtain some knowl- 
edge of the material universe, to gain their sustenance, 
and to perform well their several parts in this life ; also © 
that they are likely to leave the young persons thoughtful 
as to their duties and their spiritual condition, yet not | 
much incumbered with theological baggage, we may next *— 
ask whether such training as Friends are likely to afford 
is calculated to promote and establish good habits of con- 





























duct—that is to say, fixed habits of uprightness, morality, 
and fair dealing. If conduct is, as Matthew Arnold as- 
serts, three-fourths of life, and if, as an old saying has it, 
one good habit is worth ten good principles, this third 
question may be regarded as of more importance than 
the others. 

It seem$ indisputable that an affirmative answer is 
implied in what has been said upon the two points already 
treated, for surely a young person trained to such serious 
consideration would not easily be swerved from rectitude, 
while the habits of correct perception, of diligence, and 
self-control, joined to moderation of desires and to ca- 
pacity for self-support, must greatly diminish the force of 
temptation. And it seems fair to point out that fixed 
habits of uprightness, morality, and fair dealing do in 
fact prevail among not only the members of our Society, 
but also among those rather numerous persons, not mem- 
bers, who have been brought up among Friends or under 
their influence. 

An important objection that might be urged, namely, 
that Friends are incompetent as educators in the modern 
sense by reason of their own inadequate culture, is hap- 
pily losing its force through the advancing intelligence of 
our members, who do not fail to share in the intellectual 
progress of the age. One chief object in founding this 
College was to provide competent teachers, and the Col- 
lege has already produced many such of varied attain- 
ments. 

If we may, after this brief review, conclude that Friends 
are on the whole well fitted to educate young persons, 
and are in some important respects peculiarly adapted for 
this work, we may proceed to consider whether a duty is 
involved in this fitness. 

When George Fox began his work of stirring his 
countrymen to a sense of vital religion, the world greatly 
needed release from the hard spiritual bondage and the 
torpor of a worldly church, ruled by pretentious formalism. 
He and his followers demonstrated that simple piety, 
guided by the immanent spark of divinity implanted in 
man, can lead to all the good results that any religion, 
no matter how fortified by priests, dogmas, and creeds, 
can promise. . . . 

As religious reformers or pioneers, their service to 
humanity was important. Others have since passed be- 
yond them in this respect, and the whole world of mod- 
ern thought has become so impregnated with ideas closely 
akin to those which once were almost peculiar to Friends, 
| that no equally large benefit in enlightening mankind 
upon religious topics is now to be expected of them. 
They seek no proselytes ; they are often too timid to as- 
sert openly what is most valuable in their tenets; many 
of them incline so strongly to stand well in the opinion 
of those professing other faiths that they or their children 
are drawn away to other denominations. Their future as 
; a sect is thus unpromising, much as the world still needs, 

how and forever, such an example as theirs should be of 

simple piety in religion, joined to simple correctness in 

life; much as the world also needs in this time of soured 
3 workmen contrasted with ostentatious millionaires, their 
example of cheerful diligence joined to active philan- 
thropy and to rational inexpensive enjoyments. 

When they fail to maintain such liberal education of 
their young people as this College was created to supply, 
the end of the Society will be near, but, while their sons 
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4 and daughters receive that adequate training, these will 
1 hot fail to cherish the Society as they will their Alma 
t Mater, nor to mould both from time to time into unison 
toi with the advancing intelligence of the age, and thus to 
i 2 catry down to future generations what is best in the es- 





sence of the Society. 
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following declaration of the Psalmist David: 
meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek will he 
teach of his way.’’ 
and insight this discloses. 
beatitude of our Lord: ‘‘ Blessed are the meek for they 
shall inherit the earth.’’ 
mild in temper, yielding, not easily irritated, forbearing 
under injuries and insults. 
earth,’’ to have full control over those earthly and atthe 
same time trivial annoyances, that so often vex and worry 
and wear us out—that cloud 






























































If the humbler role of instructor of youth is now 


open to members of our Society of Friends, which has 
almost abandoned its more lofty: mission of pioneer in 
religion. . 
generations accumulated habits of thoroughness and rec- 
titude and moderation of desires, and honest performance 
of duty which we believe are its inheritance. 
while almost unconsciously doing this, Friends can bestow 
modern intellectual training and modern knowledge, 
surely they have a duty and an exalted career open to 
them from which they should not shrink. 
bona profundere Deorum est.”’ 


. If in this way the Society can impart to future 
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“* Communiter 
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MEEKNESS. 


THE great importance of the blessed state of mind called 
meekness was opened to me whilst meditating upon the 


‘¢ The 


What a depth of spiritual wisdom 
How it harmonizes with the 


To be meek is to be gentle, 


It is indeed ‘‘ to inherit the 


the mind, weaken the 
body, and ruffle and disturb the spirit. Whenever we 
fail of that sweet peace and rest that is an unfailing fruit 
of the spirit, and for which we so often long, an honest 
and deep searching will reveal to us that some self-inter- 


est, self-esteem, or self-defense is standing in the way. 


We often expect or demand too much of others, more 
than we deserve, and our self-esteem is hurt because we 
do not receive what we think is our just due, whereas true 
meekness would expect little or nothing, and, therefore, 
no cause of offense or wounded feeling would exist. Oh! 
how we do need to be ‘‘ guided in our judgment, and 
taught of his way.’’ What bitter antagonisms, quarrels, 
and disturbances we should avoid. 

The great value and beauty of the parable of the 
Good Shepherd consists in the meek and docile nature of 
the sheep, so easily led by kindness and protection. 
What a striking illustration of the true relationship be- 
tween Chrsst and his followers! Shepherds never drive 
their sheep as we do cattle and swine, but go before their 
flocks leading and calling, while the sheep obediently 
follow, and travelers in Palestine tell us that in time of 
danger the sheep never flee, but crowd around their shep- 
herd for safety, just as we, in times of peril and distress, 
instinctively turn to our Heavenly Father as our ‘‘ only 
Deliverer.’’ But a most important point for us to bear 
in mind is that the sheep always knows the ‘‘ voice of 
their Shepherd,’’ and ‘‘ wil/ not follow the voice of a 
stranger.’’ The voice of our Good Shepherd is only 
heard by the inner ear, in the way of clear and distinct 
impressions of right and wrong, and when we have ac- 
cepted him as our Divine Leader, we do know his voice, 
it is always loving and tender, and awakens none but the 
same emotions in us. So when we feel any unkind or 
censorious emotions arising we know at once that it is the 
voice of the stranger, and we will not, or should not, fol- 
low it. If we never followed the voice of the stranger 
‘‘ what green pastures and still waters’’ we should find, 
and in what peace and harmony we should dwell. When 
we are true followers of the ‘‘ Good Shepherd who giveth 
his life for the sheep,’’ what a joy it is to give our lives 
in glad and willing service to others; we become meek 
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and docile, we are ‘‘ guided in judgment, and taught of 

his ways,’’ and we do ‘* inherit the earth,’’ with all of its 

intended blessings. A. M.S. 
Richmond, Ind. 
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TRUE MODERATION. 


As an evidence of the effect of the lasting impressions 
made upon the mind by Scripture language, we may refer 
to that familiar utterance of Paul, when he says, ‘‘ Let 
your moderation be known unto all men,’’ and to the 
sense of loss felt in the substitution in this sentence—no 
doubt rightly—of the word forbearance for moderation. 
So well engrafted had this precept become, that it is very 
difficult for us to accept the different meaning it now con- 
veys, and we can but regret the absence from the Scrip- 
tures—for here only did it occur—of a word that means 
so much in the line of a proper use of good gifts. Yet 
here, as elsewhere, we are not to be confined to the 


‘« letter,’’ for the ‘‘spirit’’ of its meaning permeates not 


only Paul’s utterances, but those of the Master as well, 
and we can still learn from the inspired volume that our 
safety and salvation lie in our appropriating to ourselves 
just portions only of the manifold gifts of God. 

We are glad to note that moderation in our Revised. 
Book of Discipline is still thoroughly enjoined, and it re- 
mains for us all to persistently make it such a factor in the 
training of our youth, that its true spirit may become so 
absorbed that ever after it shall become a part of the 
character. But let it be true moderation in all things,— 
for are not all ot God’s creations good ?—that there need 
not be a repression of some gifts to their utter loss, while 
the cultivation of others may be carried to excess. 

We are accustomed to speak of moderation only in 
connection with the use or abuse of material things ; but 
it should not be thus limited, its exercise in the more 
sensitive realm of feeling and sentiment being equally 
valuable, and it comes into play in the conduct of our re- 
ligious as well as secular affairs. » The history of our own 
Society, in common with all religious sects, reveals mis- 
takes, sometimes due to immoderate zeal in carrying out 
even a true principle. Take for instance our most excel- 
lent testimony regarding marriage ; that this covenant, to 
be productive of the truest happiness, should be entered 
into only by those belonging to the same religious society. 
In our desire to carry out and perpetuate this generally 
correct view, grave errors have been committed, which 
might have been avoided if we had been more moderate 
in our application of a good rule, and our Society saved 
from much loss of both strength and numbers. Numerous 
other cases could be cited where the lapse of time has re- 
vealed that Friends have not been given a monopoly of 


wisdom, though a fair share of it has without a doubt been 
bestowed. 

By being willing to moderate our society regulations— 
holding fast to its vital, underlying principle—we show 
that we can profit by the history of the past and not per- 
petuate its errors. But we must prayerfully seek wisdom, 
that we may not commit new ones to mar our present, 
then we can courageously meet the future and not fear its 
record. And while we miss moderation from our Bible 
precepts, we can accept from a more modern saint than 
Paul a maxim as worthy of remembering. 

Good old Bishop Hall—-who preceded George Fox by 
more than a century, and endured his full share of suffer- 
ing at the hands of his Christian English brothers for his 
devotion to the revealed will of his Master,—has left us 
this inspired utterance to aid us: ‘‘ Moderation is the 
silken string running through the pearl chain of all 
virtues.’’ May we permit it to hold each one in its 


proper place. 


THE MURDER OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 
Tue shocking event which has so convulsed the sister res 
public, France, and caused so deep a sensation in every 
civilized country, is one of those acts which must be 
charged to the spirit of slaughter—the brutal and cruel 
passion to kill. Assassination is an act sadly old, and 
terribly familiar on the page of history. We should 
have outgrown the possibility of it, but we have not. 
The sword is still a weapon everywhere displayed, and it 
is at times hard to perceive that Christian nations are less 
inclined to its use than in times past. To take life on an 
enormous scale, to crush a neighbor country by armies 
whose destroying power shall be irresistible, is the great 
aim and ambition of Europe—an unholy altar on which 
is offers up its treasure, its effort, its character, and its life. 
That out of these evil conditions there should come the 
swift and treacherous stroke of the assassin is certainly not 
strange. The habit of bloodshed is as infectious as other 
habits. The indifference of the ruling class to the sanc- 
tity of human life naturally begets brutality and ferocity in 
other classes. Violence grows by what it feeds upon, and 
if the cannon, and the machine gun, the sword, and the 
bayonet, find themselves joined by the assassin’s dagger 
and the anarchist’s bomb, what room is there for surprise 
or wonder ? 

We need to grow into better things. The murder of 
Henry the Fourth, in the streets of Paris, and of William 
the Silent, within the walls of his own house, were events 
which in their day shocked mankind, and yet they are 
three hundred years old. In those three centuries we 
should have passed from such possibilities. That we 
have not—that the second half of the nineteenth century 
must record the two tragedies at Washington, and this at 
Lyons—must fasten upon our attention once more the 
frailty of human nature, and the slowness with which it 
lays off its brutal traits. May we not pray and strive for 
a better day ? 
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BIRTHS. 


FORMAN.—On Third month 4, 1894, to Horace B. Forman, Jr., 
and Lucy Chandlee Forman, a son, who is named Horace B. Forman. 


MARRIAGES. 


DUTTON—PASCHALL.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Fifth month 24, 1894, by Friends’ ceremony, Randal P. Dutton, 
son of Lydia P. and the late”T. Dillwyn Dutton, and Elizabeth L., 
daughter of George and Anna E. Paschall, both of Newtown, Dela- 
ware county, Pa. 


FELL—CHANDLER.—On the 14th of Sixth month, 1894, by 
Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor of Philadelphia, Al- 
bert Fell, of Pocopson, and Georgianna Chandler, of Unionville, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 


SHARPLESS—MARSHALL.—In East Marlborough, Chester 
county, Pa,, at the home of Abram Marshall, Sixth month 19, 1894, 
by Friends’ ceremony, William T. Sharpless, M. D., of West Chester, 
and Mary Graves Marshall, formerly of the Chester County Hospital. 

TODD—HART.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, near 
Doylestown, Pa., Sixth month 20, 1894, by Friends’ ceremony, Henry 
Arnold Todd, Principal of the West Chester Friends’ High School, 
and Ellen, daughter of Samuel and Ellen E. Hart. 


DEATHS. 


FORMAN.—Departed this life, on the 22d day of Sixth month, 
1894, Lucy Chandlee, wife of Horace B. Forman, and daughter of 
the late Edwin and Cassandra Chandlee, of Baltimore. 


HALL.—At his residence, Norristown, Sixth month 22d, 1894, 
Jesse Hall, in his 65th year ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
Interment from Plymouth Meeting. 

He was Superintendent for a number of years of the First-day 
school at that meeting. 


HARTLEY.—Third month 5, 1894, after a brief illness, Phineas 
Hartley, son of Thomas Hartley, in the 7oth year of his age. 

His exhortation was to ‘“‘ Speak kindly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly.” 

“ Life’s toil and labors done, 
Its burdens laid aside, 
A calm, sweet sleep is on his brow, 
Earth’s cares no more betide.”’ 
a 

HARVEY.—Sixth month 20, 1894, Mary, daughter of William 
and Clara Harvey, aged 19 months. 

HIBBERD. —At Wilmington, Del.,the 14th of Sixth month, 1894, 
Mary Hibberd, in the 83d year of her age ; a life-long member of Pipe 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Carroll county, Md. 

She died as she lived, quietly and peacefully. * 

: HOAG.—At Farmington, N. Y., Third month 25, 1894, Hannah, 
widow of Burling Hoag, and daughter of Jeremiah and Ruth Bedell, 
in the 93d year of her age; for many years an elder of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting. 


HOXIE.—At the residence of his daughter, Josephine Stickney, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fifth month 28, 1894, Zebulon Hoxie, in his 86th year ; 
& member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

The funeral was held at his home in Scipio, Cayuga Co., Sixth 
month 1. Interment in Friends’ ground, South Street. 

_ JOHNS.—At McDonald, Washington county, Pa., on the 15th of 
Sixth month, 1894, Annie, wife of Stephen S. Johns, in her 76th year, 
daughter of the late John and Susanna Jewett, of Deer Creek, Har- 
ford county, Md. 

_MITCHELL.—Sixth month 18, 1894, at Langhorne, Pa., John S. 
Mitchell, in his 74th year; a member of Middletown Monthly Meet- 
ing, Bucks county, Pa. 

PETTIT.—Sixth month 21, 1894, at the residence of his son, 
George W. Pettit, Philadelphia, Joseph Pettit, in his 85th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

_He formerly resided at Salem, N. J.,and some of his poems and 
Writings were in connection with memorable places in that locality and 
elsewhere. 

He mourned the loss of his excellent wife, Caroline Pettit, who was 
removed suddenly a few years ago; now happily they are united where 
parting is not known. i. 

THOMAS.—At his late residence, Westfield, N. J., Sixth month 
17, 1894, Joseph L. Thomas, in his 54 year. 

CorrecTion.—In the notice, two weeks ago, of the death of 
David N. Larkin, by a misprint he was spoken of as a minister of 
Concord Monthly Meeting; it should have been printed a meméer. 








Wuen a man’s will leans ona principle, when he is the 
vehicle of ideas, he borrows their omnipotence. —Emerson. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 27.—SEVENTH MonTH 8, 1894. 


JESUS IN JERUSALEM AT THE FESTIVAL OF 
DEDICATION. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. 
But if I do them, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works.—John 10: 37, 38. 


Scripture Reading: John 10: 22-42. 
HISTORICAL. 

It is likely that Bethany was the home of Jesus during 
his visits to Jerusalem, and from it a short and delightful 
walk over the Mount of Olives would take him to the 
Temple. It was now winter time, and the Feast of the 
Dedication was being celebrated. This feast was held on 
the 25th of Cislem, and, according to Weiseler, fell this 
year on December 20. It was founded by Judas Macca- 
bzeus in honor of the cleansing of the Temple in the year 
B. C. 164, six years and a half after its fearful profana- 
tion by Antiochus Epiphanes [Antiochus ‘‘ Epiphanes,”’ 
or the Illustrious, was Antiochus IV., a king of Syria, 
who, in B. C. 176 took Jerusalem and plundered the 
Temple ; and two years later forbade the observance of 
the law and offered on the altar sacrifices to, Jupiter. ] 
Like the Passover and the tabernacles, it [the Feast of 
Dedication] lasted eight days, and was kept with great . 
rejoicing.’’—Farrar. 

‘¢ The eastern porch of the temple still retained the 
name of Solomon’s Porch, because it was at least built of 
the materials which had formed part of the ancient Tem- 
ple.’’ ‘* That the actual porch, in its original state, had 
been left standing, is wholly improbable.’’ ‘‘ Here in 
this bright colonnade, decked for the feast with glittering 
trophies, Jesus was walking up and down, quietly, and 
apparently without companions, sometimes, perhaps, gaz- 
ing across the valley of the Kidron at the whited sepul- 
chres of the prophets, whom generations of Jews had 
slain, and enjoying the mild winter sunlight, when, as 
though by a preconcerted movement, the Pharisaic party 
and their leaders suddenly surrounded and began to ques- 
tion him. 

«;. ,. . It was a strange, impetuous, impatient 
appeal, and is full of significance. It forms their own 
strong condemnation, for it shows distinctly that he had 
spoken words and done deeds which would have justified 
and substantiated such a claim had he chosen definitely 
to assert it. And if he had in so many words asserted it 
—above all, had he asserted it in the sense and with the 
objects which they required—it is probable that they 
would have instantly welcomed him with tumultuous ac- 
claim. That he was their Messiah in a sense 
far loftier and more spiritual than they had ever dreamed, 
his language had again and again implied ; but the Mes- 
siah in the sense which they required he was not, and 
would not be. 

‘«¢ They wanted their Messiah to be of their own kind 
—of their own way of thinking, of their own sect, with 
the same thirst for revenge, with the same narrow tradi- 
tions and worldly ambitions. A Divine Messiah they 
could not accept.’’— Farrar. 


TEACHING. 

The Divine Messiah comes to our spirits to-day as he 
came to the Pharisees of old. We reject his divinity if 
he does not conform to our traditions, or if he shows us 
standards which are inconsistent with our selfish purposes 
and worldly ambitions. We do not listen to his voioe 
because we are not the sheep of his fold. We have been 
following the shepherds of this world—envy, jealousy, 
revenge, discontent. We know their true character, and 


yet our hearts are fixed on them. Thus it is we fail to 
recognize tne Divine Voice, even though we have seen 
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that at its bidding the dead arise, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the blind receive their sight. We need, as did the 
Pharisees of old, a change of heart before we can recog- 
nize the Divine Messiah. 





LESSON NOTES. 

Jesus, in his defense against those who had taken up 
stones to punish him, does not work upon their love of 
the supernatural by citing his miracles, but simply calls 
their attention to the good deeds he has wrought before 
their eyes ; he was willing to be judged by his life, even 
as he had taught continually, ‘‘ the tree is known by its 
fruits.’’ If his life and his deeds had not been in har- 
mony with the truth they need not believe, but if they 
had,—and this no man could deny,—then it was his due 
that they should acknowledge it. But the minds of these 
Pharisees were filled with their own notion of what their 
Messiah should be, and this Teacher, lowly in life and 
unambitious of leadership, in no way harmonized with 
their conception of him who should redeem Israel and 
restore her glory. 

Conscious of the bond between himselt and his Father, 
Jesus was faithful to the uttermost in proclaiming the 
whole message given him, even in the face of the impend- 
ing danger; but the hands that seized the stones were 
restrained for a time and Jesus passed out from among 
the people who understood not his mission, neither could 
tbey comprehend his spirit. He could now no more re- 
turn to Galilee, the scene of his early ministry, where his 
happiest days had been spent, he therefore turned his 
footsteps toward Perea, ‘‘ beyond Jordan,’’ to a village 
bearing the name of that where Mary and Martha lived, 
another Bethany. Here the hearts of the people were 
open to receive him, for there yet remained the remem- 
brance of the preaching of John the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of him who was now to spend a short time in their 
country. Here he taught and saw the result of his labor, 
for we are told that ‘‘ many believed on him there.’’ 





FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


Lert Broad Street station at 11.20 p. m, en route for Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting, regretting to miss any of 
nature’s beautiful appareling at this season of the year ; 
saw the morning star arise, uncertain whether it was a 
light of the city, but watching, it rose still higher in the 
heavens. Left Harrisburg at 3.30 a. m., the scenery soon 
becoming more enjoyable. The reflection of floating 
clouds and the foliage on the river was fine ; the moun- 
tain ranges and cultivated slopes spread out to view, all 
fraught with interest. Caught the first glimpse of the 
sun at Sunbury at 5.08 a.m. On the mountain top at 
Northumberland stood a large hotel, a summer resort, 
called Shikalemy, an Indian name. The building was all 
ablaze in the glory of the sunrise ; the river flowing at the 
mountain’s base and the trees at the summit all combined 
to make it an attractive centre. We arrived at Watson- 
town near 6 o’clock, and walked, as directed by kind 
friends, to the pleasant home of Clinton and Ella Robins, 
near by, there being a wait of five hours before the train 
would start to Millville. 

It was indeed a comfort to be thus provided for, and 
we felt very grateful for the privilege. The running ma- 
chinery and equipments of the train to Millville were not 
so attractive as some, but carried us safely and in good 
season past the varying scenery on either side to our des- 
tination, where Sarah P. Wilson kindly met and guided us 
to the comfortable home where many pleasant associations 
cluster. We attended Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
at 3 p.m., and were glad to see Watson Tomlinson 
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there,—realizing that however heavily the shadow of be- 
reavement brooded about him, still the voice interpreted, 
‘Go forward, give and receive,’ still the recipient of 
Divine blessing. Memories of former visits crowded upon 
me, the touch of sadness in view of many changes, yet the 
wiser thought presented itself, ‘‘It is well.’’ These 
faithful Friends, some of whose names I recalled, John 
Rich, Reuben and Sarah Wilson, Parrin Eves and wife, 
Margaret Mattus, Benjamin Eves, Sarah Pilkington, Sarah 
Eves, and many others, had passed through the school of 
an earthly tuition and are now learning the lessons of 
higher spheres. Then, too, I recalled Perry John and 
Rebecca, as I journeyed years ago over the hills with 
them to their home, and her saying, in view of weariness 
and much travail, she was often ready to exclaim, ‘‘ We, 
have encompassed these mountains long enough, let us 
move forward.’’ Now we are comforted in the thought 
that not only in the outward but in the spiritual the 
advance has been made. Perry still bears the garment of 
flesh, but is not able to mingle with Friends. 

They have no recorded minister at Millville, but have 
access to the Teacher ‘‘who teacheth as man never 
taught.’’ In company with Allen and Sarah Flitcraft I 
went after meeting to the home of John and Susan M. 
Eves, spending a pleasant evening in their interesting 
family. Fifth-day morning after refreshing rest, attended 
the Half-Year Meeting, seeing many familiar faces, and 
feeling it a privilege after four years’ absence to mingle 
again with them. The attendance was good, though I 
thought not quite so large as in former years. One 
change I noticed, the absence of the little children. 
Very few were there, and I remembered on some former 
occasions to have counted over twenty, mostly infants in 
the mothers’ arms. 

Early in our gathering Allen Flitcraft spoke from the 
text : ‘‘ But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his son, cleanseth us from all sin.’’ In the 
course of his remarks he emphasized that by living in this 
light we should so live that our bodies would be fit tem- 
ples for the living God to dwell in. Watson Tomlinson 
quoted the text: ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the son of 
man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,’’ ex- 
plaining, as did Jesus, the spiritual meaning thereof. 
The view opened, in thought of the importance of the 
occasion that had brought us together, of the universal 
spirit of truth moving upon the hearts of the children 
of men, leading to a search after truth and religious 
thought among all sects in Christendom and outside of 
such denominational lines, the wide world over. . Every 
effort, along whatever line of honest and sincere seeking, 
is toward the goal of attainment, and there is comfort in 
thinking of the eternalness of truth and the perishable 
nature of error ; that the wheat will be gathered into the 
heavenly garner, but the chaff consumed by the unquench- 
able fire of the spirit, as we drop error step by step in our 
upward climb, the light penetrating deeper and clearer as 
we grow more receptive. The meeting closed after 
prayer from A. F., and the business was transacted in 
joint session. 

The queries were read and considered, giving an en- 
couraging view of their condition, though the other 
branches are very small. They have changed the title of 
their monthly meeting from Fishing Creek to Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Millville, and a proposition 
for a similar change for the Half-Year Meeting has been 
made but not decided upon. The action of the monthly 
meeting in laying down their preparative meeting at 
Millville was united with. 

After the meeting Friends separated for the many 
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homes opened to receive us. Some of us went with 
Chandlee and Mary J. Eves, and enjoyed the social ming- 
ling with their children and other young people, among 
them Mary Anna Burgess, teacher at the Indian School 
at Carlisle. We called in the afternoon at Webster and 
A. M. Eves’s, taking tea with Sarah L. Eves, where Henry 
R. and Elizabeth Russell, with their niece Ellen, have 
made their home while engaged in conducting the 
Friends’ school. They have become much attached to 
the pupils and friends in this section. Ellen will return in 
the autumn to take charge, associated with S. Jennie Kester 

Sixth-day morning was bright and warm. The Youths’ 
Meeting was very large, and the audience was attentive. 
Allen Flitcraft was led, in view of nature’s rich display, 
to adopt the language of the Psalmist : ‘‘ Praise the Lord, 
oh my soul, and forget not all his benefits,’’ speaking af- 
terward from the text, ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden,’’ etc., saying we all had burdens, 
many grievous to bear, but none so heavy as the fruits of 
disobedience, and drawing a comparison also between 
the outward yoke and the spiritual. 

The query arose, What has been the leading influence 
to bring us together? Deeper than the social interests is 
the search after truth,—leading to the inquiry as with 
Pilate, ‘‘ What is truth?’’ Assured that a sufficient 
measure is granted in response to the prayerful attitude to 
meet every demand in life, and as religion is blessed in 
its efficacy by whatever name known, which saves from 
transgression, which enables the young men and women 
to keep themselves pure, to preserve the integrity of 
noble living, to lay the foundation for future usefulness 
while in health and strength, by wasting no substance in 
riotous living, for true marriage and intelligent, responsi- 
ble parentage, and all the duties pertaining to right rela- 
tions with our fellow-men. 

Sarah B. Flitcraft addressed the young people with 
loving interest, inciting to obedience as the light made 
manifest the path to walk in. The meeting closed after 
vocal prayer by A. Flitcraft, and we separated with feel- 
ings of thankfulness for our close mingling of spirit to- 
gether. I came back to my home with S. P. W., to meet 
her brother Thomas Wilson and wife, with other friends 
assembled. L. H. P. 

Sixth month 22, 1894. 





We left home on Second-day, Sixth month 18, to 
attend Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting at Millville, 
Pa. A desire to be with Catawissa Friends at their 
monthly meeting led us to make a more circuitous route 
than otherwise would have been necessary. Aftér a beau- 
tiful ride on the Reading railroad through the coal re- 
gions we arrived at Catawissa about the middle of the 
afternoon. The pleasant company this far of Watson 
Tomlinson and Anna M. Ormsby and daughter was much 
enjoyed. Ten miles further on by stage brought us to the 
village of Mill Grove, where Ruthanna Kester, Lawson 
Hughes and wife kindly extended welcome. Near Mill 
Grove, where Roaring Creek Friends used to worship, is 
the meeting-house, much out of order, and we learn there 
has been no meeting held in it for three years. A meet- 
ing, however, is held on First-days and occasionally the 
monthly meeting at the home of Ruthanna Kester. This 
being the case it was thought advisable to hold the ap- 
pointed meeting in a Reformed Lutheran church ; it was 
a favored occasion, with many young people present. 

_ Next day we attended Roaring Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, which was held at Catawissa, in an old log meeting- 

use, built more than one hundred years ago and has 
never had a single repair except the roof. The building is 
lined throughout with wood which has never been painted, 
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and is now much darkened by age. 








ings. 
to have no influence on the worshippers, and as words of 
thanksgiving were expressed and counsel given to the 
young, we felt the presence of the Lord. We were in- 
formed that once a large body of Friends met and wor- 
shiped there and now but ome Friend attends, and she 
told us it was her lot to go and sit alone. 
other Friend living in the town, but the infirmities of 
ninety years keep her at home, although she was present 
at monthly meeting. 















the stage for Millville. 
and over mountains, a distance of twenty-five miles, 
was a grand and picturesque one. 
ferns, in richness and abundance, the former in full bloom, 
added greatly to the beauty of the landscape. 
in Millville and were kindly received by Sarah L. Eves, 
whose hospitality had been enjoyed on a former visit. A 
night of good rest after the fatiguing journey thither was 
much enjoyed. Fourth-day Friends assembled in the 
















































The old-fashioned 
ten-plate stoves set up on bricks, high, straight-backed 
benches, with the gloomy effect of walls nearly brown 
with the mark of time, created a rather peculiar feeling 
in our minds as we entered and surveyed the surround- 


But these outward and material appearances seemed 


There is an- 


After dinner at Emma Walters, nine of us left on 
The ride through the valleys 


The sweet laurel and 


Arrived 


Monthly Meeting of Millville. Allen Flitcraft, A. M. O., 


and W. T., handed fourth the gospel in power and sim- 


plicity. The business session was held jointly, the usual 


queries were read, also a report from the school commit- 


tee, which was interesting and encouraging. 

Henry R. Russell, the principal of the school for the 
past four years, has now left to pursue his studies in peda- 
gogics. Jennie Kester and Ellen Russell will be his suc- 
cessors, and expect to assume charge of the school at the 
opening in the fall. Meeting of ministers and elders 
convened at 3 p.m. L. H. Price was present. 

Fifth-day the Half-Year Meeting was held, and the 
speakers were A. F., L. H. P. and W. T. Sixth-day the 
Youths’ Meeting convened with a very large assembly. 
The communications of A. F., L. H. P., and S. B. F. 
were particularly addressed tothe young. Living con- 
cerns were presented as to carrying unnecessary burdens, 
purity of life, and practical righteousness, and the sub- 
jects were impressibly alluded to by all the speakers. 

A parlor meeting in the evening, where several 
took part and spoke words of counsel, experience, and 
exhortation, closed the series of meetings, and testimo- 
nies to the Truth gave evidence that religion was being 
upheld and promoted, and good aspirations realized. 

Chester, Pa., Sixth month 26. S. B. F. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A CIRCULAR meeting, under care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee, was held in a wayside school-house 
in Marple, Delaware Co., Pa., on the 24th, no other 
meeting: place being available. The house has been 
abandoned for school purposes, but is used for a union 
Sabbath School, where some Friendly people, in con- 
nection with others, are carrying on a good work in 
gathering the neighborhood children for religious in- 
struction. The house was well filled, most of those 
assembled being young, the school having been adjourned 
for the meeting. Those engaged in the ministry were 
Isaac H. Hillborn of Philadelphia, who spoke most feel- 
ingly and encouragingly to those engaged in the work of 
the school,—Ezra Fell, Allen Flitcraft, Thos. Kirk, and 
Phebe Griffith. The meeting was felt to be very satis- 
factory, and earnest invitations were extended to the 
Friends to ‘‘ come soon. again.”’ 
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For Friends’ Inte’ligencer and Journal, 
SWARTHMORE ‘COLLEGE INCOME FUND. 
SincE last report, the following subscriptions have been 

made : 


Edmund Webster, . Sind teow A SO POE year. 
Various New York Friends, (who de- 





sire theirnamesnot published), . 275 “ 
NF ate esl op $325 
Previously reported, . . . 1,175 
NE a ae ge $1,500 


The response to the appeal for this subscription has 
been somewhat disappointing. Ifthe amount proposed,— 
$5,000 per annum,—can be arranged for, Swarthmore will 
be on a self-supporting basis, and able to continue and 
increase its work of higher education in the Society. 

The comparatively small amount asked for from each 
Friend who is interested in our College would not be a 
tax upon any, but the aggregate would be of great value 
to the College. 

Friends are earnestly asked not only to promptly send 
in their own subscriptions, but to endeavor to enlist the 
interest of other Friends. 

Further particulars, if desired, with a copy of the 
original INTELLIGENCER article on the subject, can be ob- 
tained by addressing 

CHARLES M. BippLE, Chairman and Treasurer of 
Committee, 507 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


HumMAN providence is not, then, a contradiction of 
the Divine Providence, but its highest method and surest 
evidence. That helpful men and women have come to 
be in this universe, and to work, help, and save in it, is 
the certain indication of a helping and saving power at 
the heart of things. The growth of humaneness in human 
society is the increasing witness of the compassionate 
God. The prevalence of holy love and service among 
men will be the accepted demonstration of the present 
loving God, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Our being is the outcome of being not less wisely 
thoughtful, not less tenderly providing than the highest 
in us, than the highest embodied in ours; that will be 
not hard to believe, indeed, impossible to doubt, in a 
world where law is everywhere, and life mounts in or- 
dered grades from stars to souls, where love is seen to be 
its crowning law.—H. H. Barber. 





REAL joy is as sacred and divine a thing as there is. 
You know that it is true that we may, if we choose, begin 
to enter on our inheritance of eternal things now, here, 
in this life. Especially is this the case with this divine 
gift of the gladness of the soul. Do not rest content with 
any mere small, finite, temporal thing, and call that joy ; 
it is some mere passing earthly elevation of spirits. That 
is merely a selfish impression. That is not connected 
with any feeling of regret for our imperfection, as true 
joy must ever be. In true joy there can be no selfishness. 
It is the delight that comes from consciousness of the 
nearness of God, consciousness of love to him, conscious- 
ness of sin forgiven, consciousness of living for the good 
of our brothers and sisters of the human family.— Wi/- 
liam MacDonald Sinclair. 





THE true test of civilization is, not the census, nor 
the size of cities, nor the crops,—no, but the kind of man 
the country turns out.—Zmerson. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC, 


RACE STREET CLASS, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of Conference 
Class held Sixth month 3, 1894, in the absence of the Chairman, 
Nathaniel E. Janney, presided. 

The reading for the day was the two remaining chapters of “ The 


| Quaker Ideal.” In Chapter XI. the present conditions and future 


prospects of the Society are considered. The aspect is cheerful, for we 
believe that men are becoming tired of formal creed and readier to 
adopt our fundamental doctrines. What is needed is that those who 
can shall write and speak to bring the truth forward. In the conclud- 
ing chapter is summed up in general comprehensive form the contents 
of the preceding chapters. The three great abstract principles upon 
which we claim to base are Reality, Directness, and Thoroughness. If 
these be maintained we need have no fear for the future of the Society 
of Friends. 

Many expressed the pleasure which they had felt in listening to the 
readings, and the committee in charge were complimented upon their 
choice of a book. We were particularly pleased to learn that there was so 
much apparent sympathy between ourselves and the English Friends. * 
It would be well for Friends and for the world were there more of our 
members able and willing to write. 

The meeting adjourned for the summer, to meet in the autumn at 
the call of the committee. H. B..P, 





WILLIsTOWN, Pa.—The Willistown Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular meeting on the evening of Fifth month 19, at the home 
of Mordecai T. Bartram. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, and a few moments of silence observed at the opening. 

Whittier’s ‘‘ Call of the Christian’ was read by Lewis V. Smedley, 
prefaced by the remark that these poems seem most appropriate in our 
work when they come, as they always do, as an inspiration and from 
the heart. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. A report of the joint meeting of all Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions within Philadelphia’s limits, held on Second-day evening of 
Yearly Meeting, was given by Mordecai T. Bartram. In listening to 
the history of the Association, from what has been accomplished in the 
past, and from the present outlook, may not the future hold for us untold 
blessings in our work ? 

Some one expressed the thought that the several times in which 
reference was made to the Association work during yearly meeting was 
sufficient of itself to make us feel glad that we had earnestly made our 
smallendeavor. The report of the History Committee was deferred on 
account of other interesting subjects claiming the attention of the meet- 
ing at this time. The Discipline Committee gave us a very full and 
interesting report of the different sessions of yearly meeting, at which 
the subject of the revised edition of our Discipline was presented and 
considered. Under the head of Current Topics, Morgan B. Hall asked 
to have an article on ‘‘ Christian Example’”’ read. Expression was 
given to the thought that if in our little measure—just the little that we 
can do—if we do the best we can to hold ourselves together we will 
realize that God is the ruling power in our own souls. 

A question referred to the Current Topics Committee was: “ Was 
the plain dress worn by Friends in their earlier history one adopted by 
them as a Society, or only the plain dress of the period?” Then 
adjourned. A. P. S., Secretary. 





NorRISTOWN, PA.—The Norristown Friends’ Association held a 
meeting in the meeting-house at Valley, on First-day afternoon, the 17th 
inst., at 3 o’clock. 

Although the day was quite warm, the attendance was good. In 
the absence of the President, Isaac Roberts, the vice-president, Alfred 
W. Wright, presided. Mary Bright of Norristown read an article pre- 
pared by Chas. M. Stabler, on “ Practical Effects of Quakerism.” 

Anna B. Thomas read “What Makes a Friend?” by John J. 
Cornell, which is one of a series of articles on the different religious 
faiths, published in the Chautauguan. Remarks upon it were made 
by several Friends. Ella V. Conard of the Valley, read Whittier’s 
beautiful poem ‘‘ Our Master.” 

Emma B. Conrow read a review of Chapter IV., Vol. IIL, of 
Janney’s History of Friends, treating of the period from 1700 to 1710, 
and gave some account of the “ Ranters,” who annoyed the meetings 
for nearly half a century, One member was impressed by the great 
patience and long-suffering of the early Friends, not only in submitting 
to the persecutions by those in authority, but also in dealing with these 
Ranters for so long a time. Joseph Flowers read a sermon by Sunder 
land P. Gardner, delivered in Richmond, Indiana, in 1873. He said: 
“Take not old traditions upon which to build a foundation of faith. 
When we cease to be obedient we become corrupt. Who has ever 
felt, in a spiritual sense, the penalty of another’s sin to rest upon his 
own shoulders?” 

One Friend remarked that “the beauty of our faith is its breadth 
and liberality; it is not necessary that we shall all agree upon nom 
essential points.” ; 

Mary M. Thomas read “ Temptations and Tribulations.” William 
Ambler read “ Penn’s Views in Regard to Using Thee and Thou.” He 
said: ‘It is as grammatical to say ‘ thou lovest’ to ten men, as to say 
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«you love’ to one man. ‘You’ was first ascribed to royalty, as if one 
emperor were made up of many. Some say custom should rule us; it 
may do so in unimportant matters.” Lidie J. Webster read ‘* The Sin 
of Selfishness,’’ in place of Lydia Hilles, who was not present. Al- 
though the program was too lengthy, there was considerable interest 
manifested throughout the meeting. 

The next meeting will be held Ninth month 17, at the home of 


Ivins C. Walker, 414 De Kalb St., Norristown. 1: 
EDUCATIONAL. 
ADDITION TO THE SCIENCE BUILDING, SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 


AN important addition to the equipment of Swarthmore College, for 
scientific instruction, is about to be made. Ground was broken, on 
Seventh-day last, for a new building, to be added at the rear of the 
present Science Hall. It will be of stone, lined with brick; three 


stories high ; 60 by 33 feet. 


The new building will be particularly devoted to instruction in me- 
chanical engineering, and will contain the machinery, apparatus, etc., 
needed for that course. By the removal of these from the present 
building there will be left in the latter much better accommodation for 
the department of Electrical Engineering, which will have the use of 
three rooms,—one on each floor,—each 40 by 32 feet. It is intended 
to put in additional dynamos, transformers, and other electrical appa- 
ratus. There will also be added to the general equipment of the build- 
ing a new engine of the Corliss type, of about 50 horse-power, to sup- 
ply power for all uses, to be used by the classes in engineering for the 
practical study of the steam engine. ; 

The new building, and the other improvements noted will cause an 
expenditure of about $10,000, the means for them being part of the 
sum derived from the sale of the land south of the railroad, some time 
ago. The College has been hampered in its work in the scientific 
departments, for want of room and apparatus, and the addition will 
be very timely. 





GEORGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.—A meeting of the General Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting on the John M. George Bequest, was held on 
Sixth-day last, at 15th and Race streets. There was a large attend- 
ance. Some time was spent in consideration of the particular work 
assigned to the several sub-committees. The farm-house, it was re- 
ported, will soon be ready for occupancy; the completion of the barn, 
owing to the wet weather last month, will be a little later than was de- 
sired. The contract price for the new dormitory building is $16,800,— 
exclusive of grading, architect’s fee, and one or two other items. It is 
to be ready for use Eleventh month 1, and the contractors, Stacy 
Reeves & Son, are under a forfeit of $25 a day for all delay beyond 
that date. It will be of stone, and will be a handsome addition to the 

roperty. The rooms in it will accommodate about 38 boys. Prof. 
Charles M. Stabler and. his mother, Cornelia Stabler, will have their 
— in the building, to have oversight of it and of the boys quartered 
ere. 

It was reported by the Admission Committee that the applications 
which have been made for places in the school fill it completely for the 
coming year, and there will consequently be no places open, unless 
some of the pupils now entered should withdraw. 

The Committee decided to meet at the School some time during the 
summer, as some of the newly appointed members had not had oppor- 
tunity to inspect the institution. 

The sub-committee in charge of the farm will have about 100 acres 
under cultivation. Their plans are not matured, but it is the idea to 
raise fruits, vegetables, etc., for the School, and to make it in a good 
degree a model farm, where the students can receive useful instruction 
in agricultural methods. 

A minute was adopted by the Committee directing that musical in- 
struments should not be allowed on the school premises. 





MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTION.—The course in Manual Train- 
ing at the George School has been confined during the past year to 
working in wood with hand tools. It will be extended the coming 
year to wood-turning, foundry work (in soft pomp clipping and filing 
metal, etc., these coming next in the usual order of such instruction. A 
small steam engine, and eight or ten turning lathes, etc., will be put in. 

Prof. Nutt, in charge of this department, says that about five-sixths 
of the students, the past year, took the Manual Training course, and 
of those who did so at least one-third spent as much extra time in the 
toom, working, as the time they were required to give there. 





JosepH Neer: A PESTALOZZIAN PIONEER.—The Popular Science 
Monthly for Seventh month has a brief but interesting article by A. 
an, with the above caption. The author claims for him the credit 

of establishing the first Pestalozzian School for children in America. 
The time was 1809, the place the Falls of Schuylkill, now within the 
city limits of Philadelphia. Neef was from Alsace, where he was born 
in 1770. He entered the French army, and was wounded at Arcola by 
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a ball which he carried to the day of his death—over fifty years. After 
leaving the army he became teacher of languages in Pestalozzi’s cele- 
brated school at Burgdorf, Switzerland, where he remained several 
years, being then sent to Paris by Pestalozzi to aid or oversee some 
philanthropic work there. About 1808 he came to this country. The 
article in the Monthly says: 

‘* Neef had in the school at the Falls of Schuylkill about one hun- 
dred pupils, most of them boarders, who were taught physiology, 
botany, geology, natural history, languages, mathematics, and other 
branches, without the aid of a single text-book, a purely natural method 
being followed. ‘ Neef’s boys from the Falls,’ as they were known 
to Philadelphians, could, without exception, after being in the school 
for a short time, work mentally the most difficult examples in arithme- 
tic, converse with equal ease in several languages, and many who were 
his pupils have said in after years that the amount of scientific informa- 
tion and practical knowledge gained while under Neef’s care had al- 
ways been of incalculable benefit to them. 

“In 1813 he removed to Village Green, in Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania. David Glasgow Farragut was one of his pupils at this place. 
From here the school was moved to Louisville at the earnest solicita- 
tion of several Kentucky patrons. In 1826, when Robert Owen, of 
New Lanark, Scetland, began his famous socialistic experiment at New 
Harmony, Indiana, Mr. Neef took charge of the educational depart- 
ment of his community. In 1828 the community ceased to exist, and 
Mr. Neef removed to Cincinnati, and laterto Steubenville, Ohio, where 
he engaged in his last school. Hedied in New Harmony in 1853.” 








THE LucRETIA MOTT FELLOWSHIP.—A correspondent at Swarth- 
more desires us to say that the fund raised for the Lucretia Mott Fel- 
lowship should not be ascribed to the a/umne, as many not graduates 
contribute to it; and that the credit for the undertaking belongs to the 
Somerville Literary Society—these corrections referring to a line in our 
report of the Commencement exercises. 





NotTEs.—The degree of A. M. was conferred by the University of 
Toronto upon Frederic C. Brown, of Toronto, Can., whose visit to 
this city was noticed some weeks ago. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, the principal educational 
institution of the Western Orthodox Friends, had a graduating class of 
twenty-six, at its Commencement, on the 13th ult. An address was 
delivered by President James B. Angell, of the University of Michigan. 
The College has an endowment, it is stated, of $80,000. 

At the Commencement exercises of Martin Academy, Kennett 
Square, Georgia C. Myers, one of the graduates, presented an interest- 
ing sketch of the life Samuel Martin, founder of the school. We shall 
try to print some part of it, at least. 


THE LIBRARY. 


As well becomes a magazine at this season of the year, the Atlantic 
Monthly for this month has its share of out of-doors papers. They 
show more than one way of getting a change of scene and air, for be- 
sides Frank Bolles’s Nova Scotia paper, ‘‘ The Home of Glooscap,” 
and Bradford Torrey’s Florida sketch, ‘‘ On the Beach at Daytona,” 
an unsigned article, “‘ The City on the House tops,” gives a vivid and 
sympathetic picture of the summer life on the roofs of houses in the 
most crowded quarters of New York. It is evidently the work of a 
man who has lived the life himself. Another notable paper appears in 
the first installment of letters from Sidney Lanier, the poet, to a Phila- 
delphia friend. They are edited by William R. Thayer, now of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., but for several years a resident of this city. The series 
will be completed in another installment. 





Dr. Carl Lumholtz, the distinguished explorer and author of, 
‘‘Among Cannibals,” has been for the past three years making ex- 
plorations in the almost unknown regions of the Sierra Madra in 
Mexico. He has written several papers on his discoveries for Scrib- 
ners Magazine, the first of which appears in the current number under 
the title “Among the Tarahumaris.”’ These people are fundamentally 
different from the cliff-dwellers of the Southwest; they are cave-dwell- 
ers, and among them many strange customs, Christian and pagan cere- 
monies, survive, side by side. The whole group will be fully illustrated 
from photographs made by the author. 


THE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one ; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. —AFvrancis W. Bourdillon. 


































































‘LOOK UP AND NOT DOWN.” 


‘* Look up,” to where the Father sits 
Upon his mercy’s throne, 

“ Not down,” to where earth’s wickedness 
Reminds us of our own. 


* Look up,” to where the Son of God 
So meekly bore his cross, 

* Not down,” to where his sepulchre 
Reminds us of our loss. 


*« Look up,” to where God’s firmament 
In brilliancy is spread, 

“ Not down,” lest by earth’s glimmering light, 
We chance to be misled. 


‘“* Look up,” yes, ever up and on 
To a loftier, holier plain, 

‘* Not down,” where earthly plans and aims 
Are ail for earthly gain. 


“ Look up,” to God in love and faith, 
*¢ Not down,” in doubt and fear, 
** Look up ” to God in earnest prayer, 
And we shall know him, Here. 
First month 7, 1894. WILLIAM G. JUSTICE. 


AT SUNDOWN, 


FAR more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsought before my door I see, 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me. 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of love to seek and power to save,— 
The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave ; 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood, 

I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait, 
In full assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be, 
Though brief or long its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze. 


And with them, friends Heaven has spared, 
Whose love my heart has comforted, 
And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead,— 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near, 

Where every bark has sailing room. 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me ; 
I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 
—/. G. Whittier. 


MIRAGE. 


WITH milk-white dome and minaret 
Most fair my Promised City shone ; 
Beside a purple river set 
The waving palm trees beckoned on. 


O yon, I said, must be my goal 
No matter what the danger be 

The chosen haven of my soul, 
How hard soe’er the penalty. 


The goal is gained—the journey done— 

Yet naughtis here but sterile space, 
But whirling sand and burning sun, 

And hot winds blowing in my face. 
—Graham R. Tomson, in Scribner's Magazine. 


O wuart a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent ! 


—Lonefellow. 
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FIGHTING AND SUFFRAGE. 
Before the New York Constitutional Convention, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi made an earnest presentation of the claim of women to suffrage, 
One portion of her address dealt with the plea that they should not vote 
because they cannot fight. We copy this from the full report in the 
Woman’s Journal. 
Capacity to bear arms and fulfillment of military duty is 
not, in the State of New York, reckoned among the 
necessary qualifications of voters. Nor, indeed, has such 
capacity ever sufficed to confer a share in the sovereignty. 
The feudal knights of the Middle Ages exercised some 
sort of suffrage, but the men-at-arms who followed them 
to battle did not, The Duke of Cambridge, Commander- 
in-Chief of the British army, has, like his predecessors 
for 600 years, been able to vote. But, until the other 
day, the men who make up the army, and do the fighting, 
had no vote, and many of them are still unenfranchised. . 
Even in France and Germany, where for a few years uni- 
versal manhood suffrage has existed, and universal military 
duty has been revived, the right of suffrage and the duty 
of bearing arms are not coterminous. There, as here, 
men over forty-five, the only sons of widows, teachers, 
clergymen, physicians, men afflicted with slight bodily 
infirmities, are exempt from military duty in the field, 
but are not therefore deprived of the right of suffrage at 
home. In our State even the universal training for arms 
is dispensed with ; no conscription exists, and the only 
occasion on which men can be actually compelled to fight 
is in case of a war of such magnitude as necessitates a 
draft in excess of the contingents furnished by yolunteers. 
In the entire course of our history, since the landing of 
the Pilgrims, or the settlement of New York, such a war 
has arisen but once. 

We do not live in the midst of an armed camp, like 
France and Germany ; we, like our English kindred, re- 
serve our war forces for the day when they shall be really 
needed. During the interval we are an industrial com- 
munity, with a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people, a government professedly and actually 
founded on public opinion. The will of the majority 
rules, for the time being, not because, as has been crudely 
asserted, it possesses the power by brute force to compel 
the minority to obey its behests, but because, after ages 
of strife, it has been found more convenient, more equit- 
able, more conducive to the weltare of the State, that the 
minority should submit, until, through argument and per- 
suasion, they shall have been able to win over the ma- 
jority. 

Now that this stage in the evolution of modern 
societies has been reached, it has become possible for 
‘women to demand their share also in the expression of the 
public opinion which is to rule. They could not claim 
this while it was necessary to defend opinions by arms; 
but this is no longer either necessary or expected. They 
could not even claim a place among the authorized fac- 
tors of public opinion, so long as, in the universal judg- 
ment of the world, women had no opinions, and could 
have none worth having. But this is no longer believed. 
The moment, therefore, has at last arrived when in an in- 
dustrial society, whose conflicts have become those of 
ideas, and whose arts the arts of peace, women may with 
equal justice and decorum come forward to claim a place 
among the other powers of theearth. Should war actually 
arise, the fact that the political action of women had been © 
added to that of the non-combatant forces of society 
could surely do nothing to weaken the strength of the | 
forces which were actually enlisted to fight. 4 

We do not admit that exemption from military duty 
is a concession of courtesy for which women should be 90 © - 
grateful as to refrain from asking anything else. Th? | 
military functions performed by men, and so often per | 
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verted to most atrocious uses, have never been more than 
the equivalent for the function of child-bearing imposed 
by nature upon women. It is not a fanciful nor senti- 
mental, it is an exact and just equivalent. The man who 
exposes his life in battle can do no more than his mother 
did in the hour she bore him. And the function of 
maternity persists, and will persist to the end of time, 
while the calls to arms are becoming so faint and rare that 
twice since the Revolutionary war an entire generation of 
men has grown up without having heard them. 


MAN’S DEBT TO “ BEASTS OF BURDEN.”’ 


TuE immediate effect arising from the possession of beasts 
of burden is greatly to enlarge the scope and educative 
value of human labor. A primitive agriculture, suffi- 
cient to provide for the needs of a people, can be carried 
on by man’s labor alone, though the resulting food supply 
has generally to be supplemented by the chase. Rarely, 
if ever, are the products of the soil thus won sufficient in 
quantity to be made the basis of any commerce. Such 
conveyance as is necessary among the people who are 
served by their own hands alone, has to be accomplished 
by boat transportation or by the backs of men. The 
immediate effect of using beasts for burden is the introduc- 
tion of some kind of plough, which spares the labor of 
men in delving the ground, and in the use of pack ani- 
mals, which, employed in the manner of caravans, greatly 
promote the extension of trade. A great range of sec- 
ondary influences is found in the development of the arts 
of war, by which people who have become provided with 
pack or saddle animals are able to prevail over their 
savage neighbors, and thus to extend the realm of a 
nascent civilization. Yet another influence, arising from 
the domestication of large beasts, arises from the fact that 
these creatures are important storehousus of food; their 
flesh spares men the labor of the chase, and so promotes 
those regularities of employment which lead men into 
civilized ways of life. In fact, by making these creatures 
captive, men unintentionally subjugated themselves 
from their ancient savagery. They were led into 
systematic and forethoughtful courses, and thus found a 
training which they could in no other way have secured. 
—Prof. N. S. Shaler, in Scribner's Magazine. 


DEsTROYING WeEEDs.—Mechans’ Monthly has shown 
that the most troublesome weed,—not even poison ivy or 
Canada thistle, can possibly live if the young leaves are 
persistently cut away as they appear in spring. Referring 
to this advice, a correspondent of the London Journal of 
Horticulture says approvingly: ‘‘I asked one who had 
become wholly ridden of a most persistent weed how it 
was done, who said: ‘I cut them for a few weeks every 
Wednesday.’ ’’ There was no virtue in the ‘*‘ Wednesday,’’ 
but by having a set time the work was surely done. 





Moras OF THE STaGE.—The matrimonial escapades 
of prominent actors and actresses lend much color to the 
assertion that the influence of the stage is demoralizing 
and degrading. The actress who, after four or five mar- 
Tiages, is now seeking separation from a man she ‘‘mar- 
ried,’’ with a keen eye to advertising, certainly deserves 
the condemnation of all decent people. We know noth- 
ing about her or her husband, except what we have indi- 
cated ; but the stage as a whole inevitably shares the dis- 
gtace thrown upon it by such notoriety seekers and 
Scandal breeders. And the number of such escapades in 
theatrical circles effectively disposes of the rejoinder that 
one swallow does not make a summer.— Zhe Watchman. 
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ALCOHOL AS MEDICINE. 


AT a recent public meeting in England, Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M. D., reviewed the position taken by 
him twenty-five years ago with reference to alcohol, 
which may be summed up as follows: 

‘¢T can no more accept it as food than I can chloro- 
form, or ether, or methylal. That alcohol produces a 
temporary excitement is true, but as its general action is 
to reduce animal heat I cannot see how it can supply ani- 
mal force. I can see clearly how it reduces animal 
power, and can show a reason for using it in order to stop 
physical pain, or tostupefy mental pain ; but that it gains 
strength, that it supplies material for construction of 
tissues or throws force into tissues supplied by other mate- 
rial—must be an error as solemn as it is widespread. The 
true character of alcohol is that it is an agreeable tem- 
porary shroud. To resort for force to alcohol is, to my 
mind, equivalent to the act of searching for the sun in 
subterranean gloom, until all is night.’’ 

‘¢ These were the words of 1869,’’ said the learned 
scientist, ‘‘and now that a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since they were written and spoken, I stand on 
the past, and without prejudice, without indifference, but 
with observation and research maintained up to the pres- 
ent moment, I do not see a single reason for changing 
one idea or one word. I have, however, something to 
add. Ispoke, in 1869, on experiment without personal 
experience. I have been led by what I may call personal 
experiment, to confirm the past on the present, and after 
twenty-five years have come to the distinct conclusion, 
unhesitatingly and undoubtedly expressed, that by absti- 
nence I have lost nothing, retained everything, and 
gained much. Practice has sustained theory, and experi- 
ence experiment. When I had overcome the 
physiological difficulties, I continued for some time to 
apply what I had originally learned to the treatment of 
disease, using alcohol as at least an exceptional remedy. 
Gradually it dawned upon me that the error here might 
be as great as the error relating to health and alcohol. 
When the London Temperance Hospital was opened to 
me I obtained a field such as I had never had before for 
scientific observation—with the result that 700 acute cases 
have come under my care, disease of the most varied 
kinds and acutest in character, all of which have been 
treated without any recourse to alcohol or to anything 
that may be called a substitute for it. Recoveries from 
severest diseases are as good, if not better, under this 
method, than under the old one, and convalescence is 
unquestionably advanced. The truth, in short, holds 
good all through, that that which is best in health is best 
also in disease, and if it were in the power of any one to 
say, ‘I remove from your reach alcohol as a medicine,’ I 
should answer, ‘ There is not a medicine that you can re- 
move from me with greater impunity.’ ”’ 


EVERY man ought to be interested in his own work. 
On no other condition is it possible for him to achieve 
the greatest success. But he, nevertheless, makeS a 
serious mistake if he allows himself to become so much 
engrossed in his personal tasks as to lose sight of sone larger 
issues of life. — Christian Advocate. 





LET us all resolve: first, to attain the grace of silence ; 
second, to deem all fault-finding that does no good asin, 
and to resolve, when we are happy ourselves, not to 
poison the atmosphere for our neighbors by calling on 
them to remark every painful and disagreeable feature of 
their daily life ; third, to practice the grace and virtue of 
praise.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


ERIENDS' 
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THE MERCY SEAT. 
“* FOREVER round the mercy seat 
The guiding lights of Love shall 
But what if, habit. bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn ? 


burn ; 


**O doom beyond the saddest guess, 
As the long years of God unroll, 
To make thy dreary selfishness 
The prison of the soul!” 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

AARON M. PowBLL, President of the New York Committee for the 
Prevention of State Regulation of Vice, will attend as an American 
delegate the International Conference to promote the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice. to be held in London, Seventh month 11, 12, and 
13, sailing Sixth month 30, by the Ci/y of Rome, for Glasgow, thence 
by rail to London. 

—The teachers and scholars of the Friends’ First-day School, at 
15th and Race stieets, Philadelphia, held their annual picnic on the 
grounds at George School, near Newtown, on the 16th inst. The 





party went up on a special train of six cars, and numbered about 250 | 


persons. The day was pleasantly spent, and all expressed words of de- 
light with the school and its handsome surroundings. The picnic was 
attended by persons of all ages between 5 and 90 years. Probably the 
most aged were thn:e ladies taken there in the carriage of Isaac Eyre, 
whose combined ages amounted to more than 254 years.—Znterprise. 


—The danger of trusting to circumstantial evidence has recently 
been illustrated in M'chigan, where a man was sentenced on purely cir- 
cumstantial evidence to prison for life on charge of having murdered 
his brother-in-law ; and now, after eight years’ imprisonment, the mur- 
dered man has turned up. It is not too late in this case to make some 
reparation to the man who has been wronged. And here it is evident 
that, had capital punishrient been the result of conviction, an irrepara- 
ble wrong would have been committed, as it doubtless has been in 
many cases 

—The Springfield Union, in speaking of the attitude of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, says: ** We have an idea that the truth as to 
the infallibility and inerrancy of the Bible is not to be decided by a 
majority vote after an acrimonious debate. The book is in our possess- 
ion for study ; and there is no divine law forbidding our finding out all 
the truth about it, and accepting that truth. We cannot see that the 
truth can harm any person or any church ; and we have not discovered 
that any criticism, higher or lower, has robbed the book of a particle of 
the divine authority which breathes through its pages.” 


—Palo Alto, California, has recently incorporated, and has provided 
that each deed shall contain a clause stipulating that no liquor shall be 
sold on the premises, under penalty of forfeiting the land. 


—The Wine and Spiritt Gazete shows that the liquor-sellers union 
is a great philanthropic institution, because “ the city of Brooklyn has 
just appropriated $95,000 derived from liquor licenses, among the char- 
itable institutions of that city.” The rest of the money, about two 
millions, to care for the victims of the saloons in pauper houses, jails, 
and penitentiaries, and to cover the police expenses of protecting the 
place against them, was raised by taxation on the people. Such ideas 
of benevolence would burn with a blue flame.—/nterior. 


—The Woman's Signal, of London, says: “ The woman question 
has at last penetrated Afghanistan and touched the heart of the Ameer, 
who has requested that an English lady physician may be speedily sent 
to the palace.”’ 

—A Portland (Me.) newspaper says that proof can be furnished of 
the indiscriminate killing of more than 125 moose in the woods near 
the Canaan river, during last winter. Of this number a certain old 
hunter is charged with the killing of thirty. 

—Eighty per cent. of the Welsh members of Parliament are 
teetotalers. 

—The California W. C. T. U. will employ no speaker or worker 
who uses tobacco. 

—Touch the convex side of a watch glass upon water so as to leave 
a drop hanging on the glass. Pour a little ether into the concave side 
and blow upon it. The rapid evaporation of the ether will render the 
glass so cold that the drop of water will be frozen.— Zoronte Mail. 


—When a sugar refinery wharf needs a new floor the old one is 
not thrown away or sold to a junk dealer, but carted into the refinery 
and boiled. The planks are saturated with sugar, molasses, and a 
variety of other things not usually deemed edible. The refinery pro 
cess, however, separates the absorbed sugar from the impurities, and the 
refiners make a very handsome saving by boiling up the old floor. No- 
body need be shocked at this economy, as sugar refining is all that the 
name implies. —NV. Y. Sas. 

—The British House of Commons Refreshment Committee at a 
recent meeting ordered seventy-two gallons of Scotch and Irish whiskey. | 


—A London “ publican” (saloon-keeper) advertises as follows : 

‘* Special attention is called to a special jug and bottle bar for children’s 
accommodation.”’ 

—An Illinois man advertises a “ sure cure for drunkenness” for $1, 


and to those who send the price he returns the following prescription : 
* Don’t drink anything but water.” 


—A new addition to the library of the British Museum will be a 
Chinese Encyclopedia. The work comprises some 5,020 volumes, and 
is written in the Chinese language. 


—Gold, silver, and copper were known to the Greeks in the time of 
Homer, but oxen were still the standard by which other things were 


| estimated.— Science. 


—The class that graduated from Vassar College last week num- 
bered seventy two, the largest that has gone forth from the College. A 
$30,000 check was recently received for the completion of the Maria 
Mitchell Memorial Observatory. 


—A rain-maker in India has an apparatus consisting of a rocket ca- 
pable of rising to the height of a mile, containing a reservoir of ether. 
In its descent it opens a parachute, which causes it to come down 
slowly. The ether is thrown out in fine spray, and its absorption of 
heat is said to lower the temperature about it sufficiently to condense 
the vapor and produce a limited shower.—Aé/anta Comstitution. 


—Des Moines, the capital of Iowa, stands on the site of Fort Des 
Moines, a United States post from 1832 to 1837, and then the most re- 
mote garrison omthe Northwest frontier. 


—A writer in Public Opinion claims that the longest cable is be- 
tween America and Europe, say, 2,800 miles, and the longest land line 
is across Australia, from Port Darwin to Adelaide, 2,150 miles. 


—In the high mountains of the Alps there are only about 200 par- 
ticles of dust to the cubic centimetre of air, as compared with nearly a 
quarter of a million particles in London or Paris.—/ndianapolis News. 

-—An instance of unusualgreligious intolerance for Switzerland has 
recently occurred. The Protestant minister of Biasca, in the Tessin 
Canton, rented a hall in a neighboring place, where there were 
about fifty members of his congregation. When about to commence 
his service the Mayor and his secretary handed him a decree of the 
municipality forbidding the celebration of the Divine service under 
penalty of imprisonment. The case has been referaed on complaint to 
the Federal Council, which has promised to examine into it. Although 
this is the most intensely Roman Catholic of the different cantons, such 
a manifestation of intolerance is very exceptional.—/ndependent. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE President of France, Marie Francois Sadi Carnot, was killed at 
Lyons, on the evening of the 23d instant, while riding through the 


streets in his carriage, by an Italian, named Giovanna Santo, 21 years 
old, and died a few hours later. He had gone to Lyons to visit the 


| exhibition of sciences, arts, and industries which has been opened there. 


The assassin came out of the crowd, and approached the carriage, as if 
to present a petition, and then stabbed the President. He was imme- 
diately seized, and will no doubt be promptly condemned and executed. 
President Carnot was born in 1827, being the grandson of the Carnot 
who was Minister of War in the first French Republic, from 1793 to 
1797. He was elected President in 1887, and his term (of eight years) 
would have expired next year. His service had been, on the whole, 
able and popular. 


A PERIOD of extreme heat prevailed in this region, and generally 
throughout the country, last week. In this city, on the 23d, the ther- 
mometer reached 96 degrees, at § p. m., and on the 24th stood at 97, 
at2p.m. On the latter day, late in the afternoon, thunderstorms 
cooled the air, and the mercury stood at 67, at 8 p. m., having fallen 30 
degrees in six hours. 


AT the Albion coal mine, near Pont-y-Pridd, in Glamorganshire, 


Wales, on the 23d inst., an explosion of gas occurred, and 251 miners 
were killed. 


TEN men and boys were drowned on the 23d and 24th instant, 
while bathing near this city, in the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers and 
Newton Creek, N. J. 

MUCH excitement was caused in France by the assassination of 
President Carnot, and because the author of it was an Italian, there 
were many demonstrations against people from that country. The 
French Chambers were summoned to meet to choose a new President, 
on the 27th. The Congress of the United States, when it met on the 
25th, passed appropriate resolutions, but transacted no business, ad- 
journing immediately as a mark of respect. 

THE great strike of the soft coal miners is considered over. The 
men have generally resumed work, except in a few places. Two regi- 
ments of the State troops of Pennsylvania have been on duty in Jeffer- 
son county, Pennsylvania, to protect property and keep order. 

THE “ auxiliary Peary expedition” (fitted out in this city to bring 
home the party who went last year to Greenland) were at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on the 25th inst., intending to proceed in a few days. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow- 


ing additional contributions to the Children’s 


Country Week Association : 
V. M. B., 
A Friend, 
A. E. B., 
i. ?B., 


$ 5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 


$21.00 


Previously acknowledged, 11.00 


Amount, $32.00 
Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 


Sixth month 25, 1894. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee expect to attend the 
meeting at School Street, Germantown, Seventh 
month 8, 1894. 

Isaac H. HILvLBorn, Clerk. 


*.* A circular meeting will be held at 
Maplecroft Hall, in Marple township, on First- 
day, Sixth month 24, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


*.* A Temperance Meeting will be held 
at Old Springfield Meeting-house, N. J., First- 
day afternoon, Sixth month 24, at 2.30 o'clock. 

SAMUEL §. DaCou, Gerk. 


LOOK FOR 
The Woman in Red 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 
is on the label of 


every box of 


Electro-Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the best Sivek Po.LisH known. 


It’s sold everywhere. 


_THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


GAS AND OIL STOVES: 


Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 
than burning coal. 


Fifty Cents per burner and upwards. 


CONROW, 003, 905 Market St. 
HENRY 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
_ Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen. 
dence, 
ELLIS. |\wa'Norts 320 st. "2 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDs, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. R. RicHaRDs, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 2212 Wallace Street. 


—~ CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


are invited to inspect our 


Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras 
From $5 to $75, 
PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. 


= | can Public Health Association. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH1. 


‘Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SON | 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLpERston. M. BALDERSTON. 


Practical Sanitary & Economic Cooking 


Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 
BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL, 
One of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- 
Price, in paper 
binding, 25 cents; in cloth binding, 35 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By HowarD M. JENKINS. 

Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.09 for 100. Sent by maul at these 
rans Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


What's Your Excuse 


for putting up with a second-rate coffee, 
when for Two Dollars you can get 





Seven Pounds of 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Roasted Coffee ? 


(whole or ground.) 


And it will be delivered to any railroad 
station where the 5-cent package stamp 
can be used. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


At Swarthmore, ON THE HILL. 


BOARDING during the Spring and Summer 
months. Address ANNA B. MARSHALL, 
P. O, Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


a ighland Cottage, 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 

Guests. On spur of Blhe Ridge, three miles 

from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet Open 

from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh month Ist. 

Address for circulars, 
Successor to 

F.ands.FouLKE. ©- H. Palmer, 


STROU DSBURG, 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


| | Wear the Beach. 


Open all the year, 
Fothergill House, 
Mrs. Alonzo Brown, Proprietress. 


North Carolina Avenue. Atlantic City, N. J* 


Gien Mountain House 


AND 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Popular Rates 


Send for Circular. A. J, Michener, 


Manager: 


Preston’s eis 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On the South Mountains. A quiet, select resort, 
within easy access of Philadelphia. Open all the 
year. For illustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


The Whittier Removed to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


Home Comforts. 
Open all the year. 


THE WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


OTLB TG CITY, N.J. 


A. J. HOOD, rn 


WAVERLY 


Has all the modern improvements. 
Batas on each floor. 


Sea water 
Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT- 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


JAMES HOOD, 


Steam Heat. 
Sun Gallery. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE.,, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TERMS 


MODERATE. H. W. - Sharpless. 


F the citizens of P hiladelphia, with their torn-up 
streets and the air filled with dust, could realize 
the benefit to be derived from the pure air at 

the shore, they would certainly avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered them by 


Elizabeth L. Webster 


AT THE ‘‘MELOS,”’ 
Kentucky Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


Dorsey & a. 
Formerly of fF Frymigr & Epwa 
The only g yy A. member left of the old, ‘reliable | 
nedict Dorsey & Sons 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. | | “ANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our popularity with the Oculists is the result of 
No. 1009 Market Street. | fine work. Our popularity with the public is the 
an rades of s always at lowest market prices. result of moderate prices and polite attention. 


BCI 
wmibnttina | H.C. BODEN 4 CO., OPTICIANS, 
8. E. Corner Walnut and 13th Streets, Philadelphia. 


HICHEST AWARD WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


All Parts of a Residence 


should be equally warmed and ventilated. JACK- 
SON VENTILATING GRATES do this 


better and at less cost than any other system. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


Absolutely Pure. area SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALCGUE No.6. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— FLAVO R | N Cc EXT R ACTS 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
Royal Baking Powder Company, PERFECTLY PURE 


106 Wall St., New York. These Extracts are put up in Bo:tles containing 2o0z., 40z., 8oz., pints, and quarts 
. especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep them 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, FREaseip tic, Penas. Penna. 


x Newman's (3) PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Art Stores OF PHILADELPHIA. 


806 Mark t St + Ee This Company furnishes ALL DesreasLe Forms of Lire and ENpowmentT INSURANOB 
arke , { at actual Ner Cost. It is Porety Moroat; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
ete } Surp.us of over Two and a Harr Miiitions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
Mirrors, Pictures, AND INCONTESTABLE. 


C3 Frames, Etc. \ | Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vics-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
ae FE) “we CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
SIS RG y~ GIRARD SURPLUB, 89,000,000 
es LIFE INSURANCE , TRU: R U ST C O. 
IT IS BELIEVED ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Seasonable Dry Goods Cares for Real Estate 


: . OFFICERS 

on either continent surpasses EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
in extent WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treae. 
. ereen NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitos. 
im variety, MANAGERS 
20 quality EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNAIL, 
; 7? _ 5 | BN. BU RUOUGHS, | GEORGE TUCKER | BISPHAM, ISAAC é ot LOTHIER, 
in comprehensiveness, or | TONY A: BROWN EiRps, FRANCIS LE GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
in moderation of prices, JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McF ADDEN, 


that no single stock of 


that to be found at all times | "The Provider Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


on our counters. a CAPITAL, oes a PAID. ? 
we ? C ~ J wPECEIVES MONEY o DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
The assortments of py BNE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, EY 
~* — >..." wand apart rm the Amt ofthe Company 
Silks, Dress Goeds, Printed errs AR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
; flicer, 


Cotton Goods, Underwear, al j, Manager of In8t Se ASHBROO POR aEND. 
Ma G Alar. 


etc., for summer use, are | . Assistant Actukes 


particularlyattractive atthe THE MORTGAGE TRUST-COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


present time. Prices have NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


, This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, a redeemable as 
never been more moderate. the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
abie -annually. This Company also receives deposits, wee by check. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, |, DIRECTORS . 


Pnilip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, reg 4 Brown, Thomas Calesbers Pa Ste = a“ 
j ; David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John est, Coles urves, How 
Market @t. Eighth 0. Filbert Gt. | 5h. teeh, Gos H Gheemaben, “Chastos Hertha, Nahe W Paton, Henry Tatnall, 
Philadelphia. ‘oseph E. cnt Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





